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FIRE-FIGHTING ON NEW YORK’S BOWERY DURING THE COLD WAVE.—»u. 
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Treat the South Fairly. 


T WOULD seem only necessary to consider this whole 
matter of the appointment of colored men and women 
to public office, North or South, from a calm, dispassionate, 
and, so far as possible, unprejudiced point of view, to 
avoid all the controversy and ill-feeling which have been 
lately stirred up over this subject. Every. intelligent per- 
son in this country must understand by this time exactly 
how the Southern people feel about such. appointments 
and what the general.sentiment is in. that section of the 
Union in regard to the appearance of members of the 
colored race in any prominent political way. Even those 
who regard this sentiment as wrong must admit that its 
existence is in ‘no “way remarkable or surprising. That 
it does exist’ we all know, and we know also that this 
feeling is deep, fixed, and apparently ineradicable. We also 
know and will admit, if we are frank about it, that much 
the same feeling obtains in the North. In theory, we 
of the North regard the negroes as entitled to equal rights, 
privileges, and recognitions in ‘politics and business with 
But as a matter of fact we believe nothing of 
the kind. Our practices here, at least, are almost an 
antipodal distance from our theories. ‘There are, in 
truth, few neighborhoods in the North where a colored 
man-in any conspicuous official position would be much 
more welcome than he is in the South. Especially would 
this be true in a small post-office, the worst of all possible 
places to put a person who; for any reason, is socially 
obnoxious. 

Booker T. Washington, ‘the wisest and ablest living 
colored man, with his characteristic discretion and good 
sense, has refrained from expressing himself on the par- 
ticular issue under discussion; but he has frequently laid 
down general principles for the guidance of his people which 
are applicable to the present case. It is his teaching that 
the negroes should not try to force the issue either as to 
social or political recognition, but should devote all their 
energies for the present to self-development, to industrial 
education, to their elevation in the scale of manhood. and 
citizenship, trusting to time and the changed conditions 
which such efforts on their part will bring about to melt 
away social and political prejudices. When the colored race, 
he says, has made itself worthy of the recognition it seeks 
the recognition will be given. Neither the holding of 
public office nor even the exercise of political rights is, 
in Mr. Washington’s view, the thing of most immediate 
and Vital importance to the colored people; nor are they 
absolutely essential at present to their happiness, pros- 
perity, and contentment. 

Numberless opportunities are free and open before 
negroes in this country to-day, as before whites, to make 
the most and the best of themselves, and this is as true 
in-the South as it is in the North: Only’harm can come 
to both whites and blacks from stirring up racial preju- 
dices and antagonisms when no _ just occasion exists for 
such action. This is sagacious and practical counsel, and 


ourselves. 


_it applies directly to the present case of public appoint- 
* ments in the South. 
‘our heads. against the solid wall of Southern sentiment 


It is worse than folly for us to butt 


on this question. To persist in such action can’ only 
result in the further embitterment of Southern feeling and 
still further widen the separation between the two races 
in that section. 

It is not as if sémeé great and vital principle were in- 
volved on which: the future. well-being of the colored 
race depended, and on*which.no compromise could be 
safely or properly made. It is only a situation calling 
for the exercise ‘of tact, patience, forbearance, and, above 
all, of plain common sense. 


New: York City’s 250 Years. 


[? WILL be well, at the approaching 250th anniversary 
of New York City’s birth as a municipality, to call the 
attention of the people ofthis city and State to the part 
which the canals, especially the Erie, have played in the 
development.of this metropolis and of the commonwealth. 
When, on February~ 2d, .1653, -Holland’s West Indian 
Company condescended to allow the 800 or 900 residents 
of New Amsterdam, the older and larger portion of the 
present New York City, *to elect their own magistrates, 
nobody in this locality or anywhere else, from Peter 
Stuyvesant, the Governor, downward, had the faintest 
conception of the glories, social and material, which for- 
tune held in store for it. 
Nature did much and man did the rest to determine the 
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destiny of New York State and City. The Alleghanies 
were a formidable barrier in the early days in the path 
of the people of Pennsylvania and the rest of the States 
south of us in their efforts to reach the West. But the 
Alleghanies ended around the middle of the State of New 
York, and one of the most important of the United States’, 
rivers, the Hudson, passed through them. Troy and 
Albany, at the head of navigation, are west of that 
range’s northerly extremity. These advantages decreed 
that a great city should be situated at that river’s south- 
erly end. DeWitt Clinton’s Erie Canal, completed in 
1825, and re-enforcing this physical favor by wedding 
the waters of the great lakes to the waters of the Hudson 
and the Atlantic, gave the community at the Hudson’s 
mouth primacy among America’s cities. 

Not one of New York’s chief magistrates, from Clinton 
himself onward, has had a more intelligent sense of the 
value of these canals as forces in the life of the State and 
citv. than is possessed by Benjamin B. Odell. That part 
of Governor Odell’s recent annual message which dealt 
with the Erie Canal is of especial interest and consequence 
to every one of the State’s 8,000,000 of people. Every- 
body who has the interests of the State and city at heart 
knows that an increase of the facilities of the Erie Canal 
at the earliest practicable moment is an urgent necessity. 

The Governor sets this forth lucidly, and he discusses 
the different plans which have been urged to furnish the 
State relief. His words deserve the earnest attention of 
every person in the State. No subject of greater im- 
portance fo the well-being of the State can come before 
the Legislature this session than that of putting the 
canal’s facilities abreast of the needs of the time. Some 
of the people of the interior of the State are opposed to 
the expenditure which this canal improvement would 
require. This is a narrow and mistaken view of the 
matter, however. Every county in the State has a vital 
concern in the improvement of all its great water-ways, 
artificial as well as natural. Whatever advances the 
well-being of New York City and Buffalo adds to the pros- 
perity of every community in the State. 

The canals, especially the Erie, which have aided in 
making this vast community the Empire State and the 
Empire City, are unable, under present conditions, to 
meet the demands of industry and commerce. . Their im- 
provement in the direction of extending, quickening, and 
cheapening transportation is imperative, and this neces- 
sity appeals eloquently to every resident of the State. 
Governor Odell’s weighty words on this vital subject are 
something which every New Yorker from New England 
to the lakes and from Pennsylvania to the Canadian line 
should read and heed. 

Governor Odell’s most important task, this winter, 
lies in the direction of canal improvement. ‘This matter 
is of more consequence to the people of the State than 
any other to which the Governor has addressed himself 
in his annual message. Legislative action upon it is more 
imperative than on the question of the abolition of direct 
taxes, the repeal of the franchise-tax law, or the care of 
the State’s insane, because upon the enlargement and 
improvement of our canals, and especially the Erie Canal, 
in large measure depends the continuance of the growth 
of New York City and the development of the resources 
of our State in many directions. It is a public misfor- 
tune that so little attention has been paid by the press to 
this matter, the supreme importance of which has’ not 
been made clear to the thoughtful voter. In  conse- 
quence a large number, especially in the rural districts, 
have antagonized canal legislation and been indifferent 
to the increasing demands of the mercantile and ¢om- 
mercial interests, especially in New York City and Buf- 
falo, for a radical change for the better, in the canal 
policy of this State. In this, as in many other matters, 
the besteleaders of public spirit and public thought have 
been found in the ranks of the thoughtful, conservative 
business men of our State, regardless of their political 
affiliations. Governor Odell has done well to listen to 
these gentlemen. The Legislature can do no better. 


Value of the Negro Vote in 1904. 


S REPUBLICAN supremacy in the canvass of 1904 
may depend on the retention of the black vote by 
that party, we realize the interest which attaches in both 
parties to the anti-negro crusade among the Southern 
“Lily White” Republicans, and to President Roosevelt’s 
opposition to any discrimination on account of color. 
Politicians also should realize the significance of the 
movement organized among the leaders of the colored 
race in the South to demand enactment of a law to pen- 
sion former slaves, under penalty, in case of refusal, of 
an appeal to the colored voters in the North to bolt the 
Republican ticket in 1904. On the basis of the vote of 
1902 for Congress or State officers, the transfer of the 
negro vote, or any large section of it, from the Republi- 
can to the Deniocratic side would mean a victory for the 
Democrats in the next presidential campaign. 

Assuming that the Republicans’ large majorities of 
1896 and 1900 will vanish in 1904 with the disappearance 
of the silver issue, it is reasonably certain that the swing 
of any large section of New York’s 31,000 negro voters 
to the Democrats, and the change in the same direction 
of New Jersey’s 21,000, Rhode Island’s 3,000, Delaware’s 
8,000, _Maryland’s 60,000, West Virginia’s 15,000, In- 
diana’s 18,000, and Kansas’s 14,000 would give the De- 
mocracy the President in that year. The transfer of 
these.close States from the Republican to the Democratic 
column in 1904 would add ninety-eight electoral votes 
to the 154 which they will get from the solid South and 
Nevada, which will go to them in any event. This would 
mean a total of 252, or thirteen more votes than the 239 
which will be a majority of the electoral college. 

That the Republican margin in any case will be com- 
paratively narrow in all those States seemscertain. The 
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elimination of the silver issue may be relied on to make 
New -York, New Jersey, and Indiana again doubtful, to 
send Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia back toward 
the Democracy, and possibly into that party, while the 
Socialist diversion has rendered Rhode Island insecure 
for the Republicans, and Kansas cannot be counted on to 
give a‘large majority for the’ Republicans so soon after 
breaking away from the Bryanite coalition. 

Manifestly, therefore, if the Republicans repel a large 
part of the negro support, their'dominance in the national 
government may be lost. This fact will give an ad- 
ditional element of interest to the fight which is being 
made by President Roosevelt against the effacement of 
the black man by the “Lily White” ingredient of his 
party in the South. An exceedingly important issue has 
thus been raised. Politics is on President Roosevelt’s 
side in his determination to preserve for the colored :voter 
the rights guaranteed to him by “constitutional amend- 
ment. Therefore the entire American people, Democrats 
as well as Republicans, will follow his work along this line 
with absorbing interest. 


The Plain Truth. 


HE New Hampshire constitutional convention did 
well at its opening Session to lay on-the table the 
amendment offered by an avowed atheist, “to take God 
out of the Constitution.” Such a proposal comes with 
specially ill grace’in a year and in a country that God has 
blessed more than any other, and at a time when we have 
the happiest, freest,and most prospe.ous people in the 
world. It is inconceivable that the man who offered this 
amendment voiced even the sentiment of his own small 
constituency, much less the sentiment of any consider- 
able portion of the citizens of New Hampshire, who have 
been distinguished from the beginning of their history as 
a people with religious convictions-as fixed and granitic as 
the mountains among which they dwell. The thing 
needed in American politics and government to-day is, 
not less of God, but a great deal more of Him. 


+ 


UR INFLUENTIAL Democratic contemporary, the 
Troy (N. Y.) Press, referring to the fact that the dis- 
earded and discredited Nebraska populist, when he was 
first nominated for the presidency, was a poor man, while 
he ‘has now accumulated great wealth, says that this 
shows “the potency of advertising.’”’ Yes, and it was all 
free advertising, given bv the Associated Press and by the 
greatest newspapers in the country, whose space is presum- 
ably of some value for’ legitimate purposes, but who have 
donated, and probably will-continue to donate, it to the 
most ‘notorious self-seeker andthe most selfish politician 
of his time. Having been thrown out of the councils of 
the party which he brought near to destruction, he lately 
wandered off into old Mexico to contribute his discarded 
and discredited thirtv-cent ‘silver dollar theory ‘to that 
country’s rare collection of second-hand antiquities and 
other unavailable assets. Now that he has” wealth let 
him ‘pay for his advertising himself. 
- 
ANY OF the nuisances which every town and city 
suffer in the shape of hideous and obstructive ad- 
vertising signs and posters are difficult. to reach and 
remedy, but’ there ought to be no great difficulty in 


reaching and abolishing the abominations of this order 


which are thrust upon the public by street-car companies 
and elevated railway corporations. The franchises 
granted to these corporations are for the sole purpose of 
providing transportation ‘facilities, and .they have no 
right to convert their cars, stations, railings, and platforms 
into a source of advertising revenue, especially when 
such use of their property is‘a source of discomfort. and 
offense to the traveling ‘public, an imposition upon pri- 
vate property owners, and a loss to many who are engaged 
in regular and legitimate methods of advertising as’ a 
means of livelihood. We thoroughly agree with the 
Chicago News when, in opposing a scheme before the 
aldermen of that city for a dicker between the city and 
the elevated roads in advertising business, it declares 
that the display’ of-advertising”on city property should 
not be permitted on any terms. “It should be the busi- 
ness of every city to beautify and adorn its streets and 
public places and not’ hélp’ to ‘disfigure them by staring 
advertisements. ’ 
a 
T IS NOT surprising that the head of the New York 
bank ‘department, Mr. Kilburn, in his recent annual 
report, calls for legislatioh “that will put a step to the 
growing practice“ among discount banks’ arid trust com- 
panies, private bankers, and eVen™ mercantile’ associa- 
tions or firms, of virtually soliciting and receiving de- 
posits as savings banks.’’ Mr. Kilburn points out. that 
such institutions lack the all-important guarantee of 
safety which distinguishes the investments of our savings 
banks. We have heretofore alluded to the fact that 
some of the large stores in our city have established de- 
partments where they’receive the savings of the public, 
and on which they pay even a higher rate of interest 
than is given by savings banks. This higher rate must 
be given at the expense of: security, for regular savings 
institutions pay all that can properly and justly be ex- 
pected. The “dry-goods savings banks’’ are not under 
the supervision of tlie“State, and,,in fact, are under no- 
body’s supervision except that of their proprietors. It is 
easy to see what might happén and what would inevita- 
bly happen“to dépositofsin ‘such ‘storé-banks if -financial 
stress. should“overtake’ any of “thesevdry-goods houses. 
We'shall endeaVor'to impress the .importance~of this sub- 
ject upon the’ ‘members ‘of ‘the ‘Legislature this winter, 
in the -hope that legislation of the most drastic kind, for 
the protection of the savings of the poor, may be promptly 
enacted. 


* 
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this country is dis- 
closed in the indirect 
recall of Dr. von Hol- 
leben, who had for sev- 





eral years been German 
ambassador to_ the 
United States. The 
doctor, who is dean of 
the diplomatic corps 
at Washington, _ re- 
cently left for Europe 
so suddenly that he 
failed to bid farewell to 
President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hay. 
His departure was 
officially attributed to 
poor health, on account 
of which he had _ se- 
cured a long leave of 
absence. But it is 
stated that he will not 
return, as the Emperor 
is dissatisfied with his 
service at the Ameri- 














DR. VON HOLLEBEN, 


German ambassador to the United ‘ ‘ 
States, who displeased the Kaiser mediate cause of the 


Clinedinst. ambassador’s downfall 


can capital. The im- 


is said to have been his 
error in assuring his government that President Roosevelt 
would consent to act as arbitrator in the Venezuela 
trouble. Other grounds for the Emperor’s disfavor have 
been suggested, all implying inability on Dr. von Holle- 
ben’s part to properly gauge American attitude and opin- 
ion. While the ambassador has not endeared himself 
to Americans, he is in some respects an able man, and 
regret is felt that his career among us should close under 
a cloud. To make the case worse for him, he is to be 
succeeded in charge of the legation by Baron Speck von 
Sternberg, who once quarreled with him, and whom he 
had transferred from Washington to Caleutta. 
a 
HE PETIT TEMPS, of Paris, savs a scheme is on 
foot for M. Loubet to proceed, in June, 1904, to New 
Orleans on a French war-ship, go up the Mississippi and 
visit the St. Louis exposition, be received by President 
Roosevelt, cross the United States, and embark at New 
York on a United States war-ship which will bring him 
back to France. Great fétes, it says, will be given in 
honor of the French President in order to express to 
France, in the person of the chief of the State, America’s 
thanks to her for having consented, in 1803, to the cession 


of Louisiana. 
i 


HEN DR. LORENZ, the distinguished surgeon, re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws from Northwest- 
ern University he said in acknowledging the compliment: 
“T had the degree of imperial royal counselor of the gov- 
ernment from the Emperor Francis Josef. I think I am 
the worst counselor of government to be found. In re- 
ceiving this degree of doctor of laws, I am the worst 
doctor of laws in the world. But it seems nowadays that 
the less a man knows the greater is his degree.”’ 


HE RUMORS, which had been afloat for some time, 

that the anarchists were plotting against the life of 
young King Alfonso, 
of Spain, were re- 
cently, at Madrid, 
given what seemed 
like startling con- 
firmation. While the 
King and his mother, 
Queen Christina, 
were returning from 
church a man named 
Feito fired a pistol at 
the second carriage 
in the procession. 
The King was in the 
first vehicle, but the 
shooting was re- 
garded as an attempt 
to assassinate him, 
and the city was 
thrown into a com- 
motion. Feito 


claimed that he was 
KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN, not an anarchist, and 
Whose life was endangered recently by an that he had no idea 


assassin’s bullet. 

of killing the King, 
his intention having been to shoot the Duke of Sotomayor, 
because the latter had failed to secure a position for him 
in the palace. The bullet, however, might possibly have 
struck the King. The assassin is apparently a crank, for 
he was once confined for a year in a lunatic-asylum in 
Buenos Ayres, and he had of late been writing to the 
sovereigns of Europe asking for employment. Official 
inquiry has failed to connect the prisoner with the anarch- 
ists, but the methods of the latter have often been so 
cunning that suspicion that Feito was their tool is difficult 
for the Spaniards to overcome. It is interesting to recall 
that the King’s father and mother were fired at in 1879 
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by a man who had brooded over fancied wrongs, and who 
sought redress in the worst possible way 
. 
HE FIGURES in this sweet and happy picture of a 
mother and her little one are Lady Powis, a leader 
in London society, and her little daughter Hermione, aged 
two. Lady Powis, who is a very beautiful woman and 
“more than common tall,” married Lord Powis twelve 
years ago. She has two children —a son and heir, Vis- 
count Clive, who is just ten years old, and Lady Her- 
mione Herbert, who was born in 1900. Lord and Lady 
Powis are particularly rich in charming and delightful 
residences; they have three country places, and a town- 
house in Berkeley Square. They were among the few 























THE COUNTESS OF POWIS, 


a leader of London society, and her baby daughter. 


members of the great nobility who entertained Lord 
Kitchener during his recent sojourn in England. 
a“ 
MONG THE few famous men and women of the present 
day who can claim as their birthplace the new com- 
monwealth under the Southern Cross, there is none, per- 
haps, quite so illustrious as Madame Melba, whose won- 
derful voice has won for her a large place in the affection- 
ate interest of the music-loving world. ‘The prima donna 




















MADAME MELBA, 


Who is now touring in her native land, Australia. 


has recently been revisiting the scenes of her childhood, 
and we learn from an interview in the Melbourne Leader 
that her home-coming was a specially happy one, and 
that the joyfulness of the diva was sincerely expressed. 
“T have come,” she said, “to see my dear old father, my 
old friends, and my old home.” “You will go and see 
Steel’s flat?” she was asked. “ You bet I will,” she re- 
plied gayly, “and I am going to ride a horse bareback if 
I can get one.” She laughingly added, “ Yes, I am going 
to live in my old home, no matter who is there, whether 
they ask me to stay or not.’’ Madame Melba proudly 
relates, in telling her triumphs, that she has sung before 
all the royalties of Europe, excepting those of Greece and 
Spain. Her London début was made in “ Lucia’’ in 1888, 
and shortly after that she was honored by having to sing 
before Queen Victoria by command at ,Windsor Castle. 
“At Stockholm,” she says, “I sang before the King of 


Sweden. I selected four operatic pieces, ‘Rome 

Juliette,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ and 
Faust.’ The King was so delighted that he stood up in 
his box and bowed, and next day decorated me.’’ When 


Madame Melba left the theatre on that occasion there 
were fully five thousand people to cheer her. 
— 
ANY A monarch with a life tenure who cut a large 
figure in history reigned for fewer vears than General 
Porfirio Diaz, the 
greatest statesman his 





country has yet pro- 
duced, has been Presi- 
dent of the Republic of 
Mexico. Repeatedly 
re-elected, it is possible 
that General Diaz may 
again be chosen to his 
high office at the ex- 
piration of his present 
term, two vears hence. 
In the event of his re 
tirement, however, 
much interest will be 
felt the world over in 
his successor. ‘Two men 
have been prominently 
mentioned for — this 
honor, these being 
Senor J. L. Limantour, 
Mexican Minister of 
Finance, and General 





Bernardo Reves, lately 
Minister of War and 
Marine. General Reyes 











GENERAL BERNARDO REYES, 


: ; A possible candidate for President 
has resigned from the of the republic of 


Cabinet as a result, it Mexico. 
is said, of newspaper 
attacks on Sefior Limantour alleged to have been insti- 
gated by General Reyes’s son. The general had mate 
a good record in his department, and had twice announced 
his support of Limantour for the presidency. He has 
returned to his former post as Governor of the State of 
Nuevo Leon. It is claimed that his resignation as minister 
will make no change in the political situation; but General 
Reyes may yet take a different stand, for he has a large 
following among those who want a strong military man 
for President. Sefor Limantour is favored by the finan- 
cial interests, and is thought to be the choice of General 
Diaz himself. The latter, should the rivalry of the others 
become so keen as to threaten to disturb the country, 
would doubtless again become a candidate, but it would 
seem as if Mexico ought by this time to be well prepared 
to elect peacefully some other man than Diaz. 
7 
UR FORMER ambassador to Berlin, the Hon. An- 
drew LD. White, is distinguished as a man of liberal 

views but of rare tact and discretion. He has never 
been accused of speaking “unadvisedly with his lips.” 
When, therefore, he characterizes the Roumanian abuse 
of the Jews as “simply monstrous” he doubtless speaks 
well within the limit. Referring to the bulletin recently 
issued by the Roumanian government setting forth the 
limitations to be imposed upon the Jews, Dr. White says: 
“No document equals it in cruelty since the series of laws 
with which Louis XIV. persecuted the Huguenots. But 
even these, which have hitherto been regarded as the 
acme of cruelty, are exceeded by those of the bulletin. 
I cannot believe that right-thinking Roumanians or the 
civilized Powers can allow this condition of things to con- 
tinue. It appears to be open defiance of law, justice, 
and common decency.” ‘This is strong language, but 
who shall say that it is overdrawn? 


a 

HE MAN who seeks to make stronger the ties of friend- 
ship between nations is deserving of all praise, for he 
is helping the world 
forward in the di- 
rection of universal 
peace. A mission of 
this sort is one among 
the many activities 
of Mr. James H. 
Hyde, the well- 
known financier, vice- 
president of the 
Equitable Assurance 
Society, and a cul- 
tured and _ public- 
spirited gentleman. 
It is as president of 
the Federation of the 
Alliance Fran¢aise in 
the United States 
that Mr. Hyde has 
won his distinction 
as a hinder together 
of peoples. In that 
capacity he has 
striven long and suc- 
cessfully to arouse 
interest, in this country, in the French language and litera- 
ture, and in that way to increase the traditional friendli- 
ness between Frenchmen and Americans. Mr. Hyde’s 
efforts have been highly appreciated on both sides of the 
sea, and their value has been officially and suitably recog- 
nized by the French government. Some time ago Mr. 
Hyde was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
founded by the great Napoleon, and very recently he 
was advanced to the grade of officer in that famous 
order. This decoration is greatly esteemed in France, 
and its bestowal on Mr. Hyde is a testimonial of which 

any person might justly be proud. 

















JAMES H. HYDE, 
Prominent New York financier. new offi- 
cer of the French Legion of Honor. 
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Interviewing Prominent Men 


NTERVIEWING MORE than a decade ago was such 
a popular way of getting information from prominent 
and public men that one newspaper in New York, which 
is now in the Dodo class, made it a point to obtain opin- 
ions from politicians, statesmen, and orators on any 
trivial public question. One evening, after eleven o’clock, 
the city editor called up 4 new reporter and requested him 
to interview Chauncey M. Depew, then president of the 
New York Central Railroad. As the reporter left the 
desk the city editor called out: 
“Say, keep it down to one column and three jokes.” 
The reporter was puzzled by the injunction and won- 
dered by what psychologic al process the editor could tell 
whether Mr. Depew would talk and whether, in fact, he 
could be seen at such a late hour. As he put on his hat 
to go out an old member of the staff asked where he was 
going. “Going to wake up Mr. Depew and try to inter- 
view him,” he replied, huffily. 
a 


The older member smiled and pointing to a paper on 
the wall said: “All the men whose names are on that 
paper can be interviewed without seeing them, on any 
subject whatever, with any old joke or anecdote thrown 
in to make breezy reading.’’ ‘The new journalist gazed 
at the list and lo! the name of Ben Abou Depew led them 
all, with Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, Colonel Thomas 
P. Ochiltree} and twenty others following. It was on 
this paper that I began my metropolitan career, and after 
two weeks of telepathic interviewing and general repor- 
torial work I obtained a place on a daily that objected 
to “mind-reading” information. 

A wary and difficult statesman to interview was Sena- 
tor Arthur P. Gorman, the Democratic leader of Mary- 
land. He never unbosomed himself to any novice who 
happened along with pad and pencil and stereotyped 
questions. His clean-cut, immobile face was like a sphinx 
when warding off the interrogatories of an irrepressible 
interviewer. One day, in the corridor of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, he chatted with me apropos of some unimpor- 
tant political events. That afternoon a friend met him 
and remarked: “I see, Senator, that you have been inter- 
viewed at length.” An anxious look gathered on the 
Marylander’s face as he replied: “ Yes ; what was I made 
to say?” “Oh, really nothing when boiled down.” The 
Senator smiled and answered: “Ah, then I am quoted 
correctly.” After that 1 obtained some important inter- 
views with the Senator and always found him polite 
and friendly. 

It is well known that Senator George Frisbie Hoar 
does not submit to an interview and he is not diplomatic 
in refusing. One interviewer received a rebuff from the 
Senator in a most pointed way: “This is Senator Hoar, 
I presume? My name is Blank and I represent the Eolus 
Gazette.’ 


’ The Senator gazed over his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles and in a querulous, raucous voice asked: “ Have 
I met vou before? Have I been introduced to you?’ 
\ negative reply caused Mr. Hoar to turn deliberately 
and walk away. The late Carson Lake, however, scored 
an inning on the Senator that was amusing. After having 
been “turned down” often by the Bay State veteran, 
this enterprising journalist one day met the Senator when 
he was suffering from some eye trouble and could scarcely 
distinguish any one. Lake introduced himself in a way 
that induced Mr. Hoar to believe he was a constituent. 
They walked around the rotunda of the hotel together, 
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the newspaper man asking many sympathetic questions 
about the Senator’s eyes. Whenever they would pass a 
group of interviewers Lake would wink, as if to say: 
“Keep quiet, boys; Ill tell you everything he says.” 
When they shook hands cordially and parted Lake said 
to us: “Well, I have interviewed him on the blind side 
und obtained material enough for a column on ophthal- 
mia.” 

No one who has ever interviewed Senator Depew can 
deny his magnetic personality. Every newspaper man 
is his friend. He is never annoyed, never angry, and 
never appears as if taken by surprise. A tunny incident 
I witnessed when he was president of the Central road 
will illustrate his ready wit: I went to his office to inter- 
view him and was asked by his secretary, Captain Harry 
du Val, to go in and sit down a few minutes. 1 entered 
and sat downinacorner. Mr. Depew saw me, but a woman 
who had seen more than fifty summers sat facing him, 
not dreaming that a third person was in the office. She 
was talking animatedly, and her corkscrew curls, denot- 
ing spinsterhood, fairly shook underneath her hat. The 
Senator’s clear-cut and often witty replies evidently 
delighted the woman. She rose facing him: “ And now, 
Mr. Depew, one more point: what would you advise me 
to do, invest in real estate?’’ He Jeaned back in his 
revolving chair and replied: “There are two things, 
madam, I know nothing about—real estate and women.” 
As quick as a flush she stooped and kissed him, said good - 
bye, and walked majestically out. He never flinched or 
seemed surprised, but as I advanced toward him he 
beamed as he said: “Those are merely the perquisites 
of my office; no railroad president is exempt.” 

a 

Sometimes an interview can play the mischief with a 
man who has a presidential bee in his hat. One evening 
several newspaper men visited ex-Governor Charles Foster, 
of Ohio, in his room in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. A num- 
ber of prominent Republicans were present, and after Mr. 
Foster had given an interview he passed around cigars, 
ordered seltzer lemonade, and related anecdotes. “ Now. 
boys,” he said to us, “remember these stories are not for 
publication.”’ One was a poker story in which several Sena- 
tors took part, and the one who resembled most a Meth- 
odist minister won the money. ‘The Senators were named, 
of course, and what they said when raking in big jack- 
pots. Two days afterward this particular poker story, 
with every name mentioned, appeared in a Cincinnati 
paper, telegraphed from New York. One of these Sena- 
tors was then a prominent candidate for the presidential 
nomination. I met the ex-Governor several days after 
the publication. “Why on earth did So and So publish 
that story?” he exclaimed. “He has made me five 
mortal enemies for life. Already I have received indig- 
nant telegrams and letters demanding an explanation. 
I have told them the truth: that I was betrayed. Senator 
Blank is a candidate for President and the poker story 
will hurt him, perhaps. What has So and So against me? 
He certainly lacks judgment.’”’ Some weeks after this 
the Senator with the bee in his hat came to New York 
and the interviewer who wrote the story called. After 
some perfunctory remarks the Senator explained that it 
was a mistake the ex-Governor had made in naming him 
as one of the poker party. He added that he hardly 
knew one card from another, and poker was:unknown to 
him. It was a splendid chance for the unrepentant re- 


porter to accept the Senator’s statement and regret that 
a mistake had been made, but, unlike Hamlet, he possessed 
the indurated nerve to make oppression bitter and, putting 
his finger to his eye, exclaimed: “Say, Senator, do you 
see anything green?” This Senator, who is a statesman, 
did not receive the presidential nomination, but the poker 
story was not the potent factor in defeating him. 

Some city editors are amusing, but they do not know 
it. When President Cleveland’s engagement to marry 
was announced I[ was sent to interview the best man, 
Wilson 8. Bissell, who had arrived in New York, and get 
all the particulars. He was as reticent as a diffident 
bridegroom and declared he had nothing to say. When 
[ returned the city editor questioned me: “ Well, did 
vou see him?” “ Yes.”? Rubbing his hands: “ Ah, that’s 
good; what did he say?’ “Nothing.” Standing up: 
“ Make only a column and give me copy soon as possible.’ 
Chis was a pretty how-de-do. True, | had been two weeks 
in a “mind-reading” newspaper office, but I had not 
become an adept, although 1 bought a Joe Miller jest- 
book and had a pocket encyclopedia. I never wrote 
an interview, but I decided, deductively and psychologi- 
cally, that Mr. Bissell was in New York to have a tailor 
measure him for a suit of clothes and incidentally to give 
an order for the President’s wedding suit. I described 
him going to the tailor’s and the devious route he took. 
My guess was correct and the best man suspected that 
he had been watched. 

When Senator W. M. Stewart, of the pocket-borough 
State, Nevada, was an ardent advocate of silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one and thought the country would go 
to perdition if this ratio was not adopted, he often used 
most picturesque language in denouncing the “ capital- 
istic” press. Once he gave me an interview in which he 
excoriated the “gold bugs,’ and some, he asserted, were 
“superannuated fossils, in fact, crustaceans of the silurian 
period.”” His remarks were not blue-penciled, but unfor- 
tunately a typographical error converted silurian into sil- 
vurian. I endeavored to explain that the proof-reader 
was not a geologist, and knowing the interview was in 
favor of silver imagined silurian was not the proper word. 
lhe Senator, like the gallant Harry Hotspur of old, per- 
mitted his wrath to explode: “ Bah! ’twas a scurvy trick 
of the capitalistic press.’ After a broadside of pictur- 
esque vituperation against the “viper capitalistic” press 
he dictated two columns for me on the world’s supply of 
silver and we parted friends. 

- 

A delightful personality was that of the late John Boyle 
O’Reilly, the poet, who, although he lived in Boston, con- 
ceded that New York had the most noted literary people. 
In one of his last conversations with me on the subject 
he said: “I consider Richard Henry Stoddard the most 
distinguished man of letters in New York, and he cannot 
be honored too much. He reminds me of the venerable 
Victor Hugo in appearance, and he is to New York what 
the Frenchman was to Paris, the dean of the literary set 
and a true poet.” 

Colonel Robert. G. Ingersoll said such brilliant things 
he wisely dictated his interviews. Like Senator Depew, 
he had magnetism and made friends. I could write vol- 
umes of personal experiences in meeting and interviewing 
public men, and I am happy to say that my estimate of 
sincerity, patriotism, and goodness in the general run of 
humanity has not been lowered. 








A Facetious Boer. 


OMMANDANT JOU- 
BERT, the Boer leader, 

who is now in this country, 
made his first public appear- 
ance in America before the 
Quill Club, a well-known or- 
ganization in the metropolis, 
with a membership made 
up chiefly of editors, clergy- 
men, physicians, and other 
professional men. The com- 
mandant is a nephew of 
the General Joubert who 
died early in the war. He 
is a handsome, soldierly- 
appearing young fellow, with 
a simple, unaffected bearing 
and manner of speech that 
are very winning. When 
asked by one of his auditors 
on this occasion how the 
Boers supplied themselves 
with ammunition in the later 
stages of the war, Joubert 
replied in the most artless 
way that they had no diffi- 
culty about that “as long as 
the British had any.’ One 
of the hardest thifigs they 
had to contend against, he 
said, was “treachery in the 
rear.” This seems like a 








Visitors Warned. 


A VERITABLE Daniel has 

come to judgment up in 
Milwaukee, Wis,, the judg- 
ment being that relatives 
cannot visit other members 
of a family and remain for 
more than a_ reasonable 
length of time without being 
liable for board. The Mil- 
waukee Solon goes even as 
far in this wise and right- 
edus relief measure as 
to fix the exact limit when 
forbearance in such cases 
ceases to be a virtue and 
the board-bill may begin 
to run. This limit is five 
weeks. While it is good 
to have this definite and 
legal rule for general guid- 
ance, we should say that 
some exceptions ought to be 
permitted, as for example, 
when the visiting relative 
is a rich uncle, or some- 
thing like that, from whom 
a fat bequest may be ex- 
pected sooner or later. In 
such a case the presenta- 
tion of the _ board-bill 
might profitably be _post- 
poned for as much as nine 











virtual admission that a 





weeks, the period of suf- 





strong section of the Boers 
was opposed to the stand 
which a majority of that 
people had taken. 


THE UNIQUE AND ASTONISHING FEAT OF A MOTOR-WAGON, 
AN OLDSMOBILE CLIMBS THE HIGH STEPS OF THE CAPITOL AT LANSING, MICH., IN THE PRESENCE OF GOVERNOR BLISS 


AND LEGISLATORS. 


ferance depending some- 
what upon the prospective 
size of the anticipated be- 
quest. ’ 
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FULL-LENGTH, BROADSIDE VIEW OF THE WORLD'S MIGHTIEST CANNON. 
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» INSERTING THE 2,400 POUND SOLID CAST-IRON PROJECTILE. STRENGTH OF A DOZEN MEN NEEDED TO RAM THE PROJECTILE HOME. & 



























































PUTTING THE CHARGE OF 600 POUNDS OF POWDER INTO THE UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICERS INTENTLY OBSERVING THE 
MONSTER GUN. DISCHARGE. 




































LONG-RANGE VIEW OF THE COLOSSUS AS IT WAS BEING INSPECTION OF THE HUGE PIECE OF ARTILLERY AFTER THE 
; FIRED. FIRST ROUND. 


WORLD’S GREATEST WAR WEAPON PUT TO A SUCCESSFUL TEST. ' 
THE COLOSSAL SIXTEEN-INCH GUN, COSTING $100,000, AND WITH A RANGE OF TWENTY-ONE MILES, FIRED AT SANDY HOOK, 


Photographs by Oneil—Langley. 
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M. MURAVIEFF, RUSSIAN 
MINISTER OF JUSTICE. 





KAYAN CATHEDRAL, ST. PETERSBURG, WHERE A SERIOUS STUDENT RIOT 


GRSsG. 


ONCE OCCURRED. 
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A WANDERING RUSSIAN 
JEW ON THE VOLGA, 





Russia’s Terrible Persecution of the Jews 


E HAVE all heard the legend of the wandering Jew. 
Perhaps we have even seen a picture of him in 
fancy—a dark-browed, melancholy, long-bearded exile, 
walking at evening upon the top of a hill, or looking 
wearily across a wide plain toward a shining city. In that 
strange legend we have a picture of that remarkable race. 
The sun shines upon no country where they are not, yet 
his beams light up none that they can eall their own. In 
them we find the romance of history. Sultan and Czar, 
Spaniard and feudal lord, have in vain tried to quench the 
superb race power which through trial and persecution 
unparalleled has persisted and is to-day a dominating 
factor in the world’s progress. 

In Russia I met the Jew wherever I He 
usually a business man, or a student in a university. 
Although the Russian has great facility in language, the 
Russian Jew I found to be the most versatile man in the 
empire. If I was ’way up in the corner of Siberia, and 
could not make my wants known, it was a Jew who could 
speak the English or the German that I needed. Was I 
anxious for an interview with the students of Warsaw or 
Moscow, then I must find a Hebrew boy who spoke Eng- 
lish as well as myself. And when I was sent back on a 
cold, dark night some seventy miles to have my passport 
vised, and was unable to get my ticket or to make inqui- 
ries, it was a poor Jewish artisan who stayed up half the 
night with me, paid my ticket, gave me half of his scanty 
fare, and put me on my train for Warsaw. No wonder, 
then, that I was interested in the condition of the Jews 
in Russia. About ten years ago a dreadful persecution 
of this people began in the Czar’s domains, and much 
sympathy was expressed for them in this country, which 
at that time gave to many of them a hospitable asylum. 

Let us look for a moment at the laws of Russia referring 
to Jews. Russia has between four and five million Jews, 
or about one-third of the entire race. Poland alone con- 
tains over eight hundred thousand. In England and 
America the Jews have cast off all distinguishing badges, 
and in Great Britain some of them stand near to the King. 
In Russia it is totally different; they are almost as dis- 
The Russian Jew wears 

His cap of 
His clothes 
In one hand 
for he is 


went. Was 


tinctive as a Chinaman is here. 
a curious curl that hangs down to his chin. 
black alpaca sits far back upon his head. 
are black; his trousers cut to his ankles. 
he carries a valise; in the other an umbrella 
usually moving on business, and the Russian government 
usually will not let him stay long in one place. 

In Russia the Jew is intensely religious; he thinks as 
much of the Talmud as he thinks of his trade. About 
twenty years ago Russia restricted the Jews to a strip 
running along the borders of Prussia, Austria, Hungary 
and Roumania. This was the Semitic zone. In Austro- 
Hungary there are a million and a half, in Germany half 
a million, and in Roumania four hundred thousand Jews. 
Of course the Russian regards the Jew from his stand- 
point, and not from the American and English point of 
view. The old laws of the empire prohibit the Jews 
from settling in Russia at all. Only a few privileged classes 
have any technical right to do so even now—artisans, 
scholars, physicians, end specially privileged merchants. 

The reasons for Russian antipathy to the Jews are 
medieval, but quite explainable. The Sclavic peasant is 
good-natured, improvident, and lazy. The Jew is ener- 
getic, sleepless, successful along all lines of trade. The 
peasant borrows money from his prosperous neighbor, 
cannot pay it, then the Jew in self-defense has to take over 
his farm, or his tavern, office, or store. The whole matter 
is seen to be a matter of cleverness on one side, the ability 
to toil, to save, to trade well. On the other side waste 
and ignorance, bringing poverty, then poverty denouncing 
cleverness. In this case poverty has the guns, and so can 
afford to persecute cleverness. No doubt long injustice 
has made the Russian Jew in many cases much less agree- 
able than his American compatriot. 

This story of prejudice and persecution is not new. 
In the age of Columbus the Jews stood out in Spain pre- 
eminently as men of science. When they were allowed 
to touch a civilized race, they soon absorbed much of its 
civilization. Spain wrote her doom when she expelled 
the Jews. Into Italy, Holland, France, South Germany, 

"England, they brought educated artisans. It was like 
‘the influx of clever people into England and Germany 
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after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Later on the 
Jews crossed into Russia and the tale was repeated anew. 
rhe severity of Russian legislation has no doubt blunted 
some of the finer qualities of the Jewish race, as it would 
have done with any race that endured such harsh, un- 
mitigated treatment. The point to note is that the defects 
of character claimed to exist in the Russian Jew are the 
result and not the cause of his persecution. Of course 
persecution and defective character act and react on the 
unfortunate people. Some of the earlier regulations for 
the Jews of Russia were as follows: Any of them who will 
renounce his religion and accept that of the Greek Church 
will be made a citizen and receive forty roubles. Only 
on condition that a Jew must be under the rule of the 
peasants can he live in the villages. They are not allowed 
to vote in the Semstvos or town council. These decrees 
were not meant to exterminate them at once, but only 
to open their arteries by means of laws under which they 
could not live. 

Though severe measures were thus promulgated against 
them by Nicholas I., few of the Jews are found in the 
camp of the nihilists and anarchists. A verbal order was 
given at that time not to admit Jewish lads into the 
gymnasia. But this has been greatly modified. Czar 
Alexander II. was perhaps the best ruler of Russia since 
Peter the Great. He is known to the Russiafs to-day 
as the Czar Liberator, because of his emancipation of 
22,000,000 serfs. He was kinder to the Jews than his 
predecessors. He allowed them to live in sixteen of the 
Russian governments. Artisans and first-class merchants 
were allowed to live as aliens; all others were banished. 

After the death of Alexander II. came harder laws. 
Under Alexander III. no Jew could leave the town in 
order to reside in the country; and no Jew could farm 
land from a Christian. They were not even allowed to 
go out of the country for their health. The prejudice 
against Jews being allowed to farm originated from one 
of the unjust laws against them. No Jew could oun his 
farm. Hence when they farmed, the temptation was to 
cut the trees, drain the strength out of the land, and move 
on to another farm. But whenever in Russia the Jews 
have been given a chance they have showed themselves 
worthy of every privilege. When Alexander II. threw 
open the schools and universities of Russia to them, for 
a period of twenty-five vears, it is said that the Hebrew 
boys stood twice as high in all studies as the Sclavie boys. 
Then their enemies complained that the Jews were 
monopolizing the schools, and their attendance was _re- 
stricted to 5 per cent. The very few who can thus avail 
themselves of the gymnasia and the university cannot 
act as lawyers, nor doctors in the army, nor in any govern- 
ment position. 

In 1883 the Russian government appointed a commis- 
sion at the head of which was Count Pahlen, to consider 
the Hebrew question. Most of the commission were anti- 
Semitic; but their decision was as follows: “ Wherever 
there are Jews the Christian farmers thrive, drunkenness 
decreases, wages rise; whereas, wherever there are no 
Jews the Christians are wretchedly poor, there are many 
drunkards, and trade is carried on in an cbjectionable 
way.’ The commission pleaded for liberality. Influen- 
tial and interested men, however, upset the commission, 
and by cunningly devising questions to the Jews put 
them in bad edor with the government. Jews were put 
out of government positions, although no one could have 
been more industrious. Jewish artisans and builders, con- 
tractors, and railroad officials, against whom there was 
absolutely nothing, were put out of their situations. 
They were not allowed to approach the Czar, and not 
having any press or the liberty of meeting, they could never 
get together to present a united front. To-day a Jewish 
merchant must have been a first-class trader in a provin- 
cial town before he is allowed to live in Moscow. In 
Warsaw and Odessa more liberal laws exist for this op- 
pressed race. These latter cities are called cities of 
“Hebrew influence.” 

Another complaint against the Jews was that they 
would not serve in the Russian army. This summer, on 
the train from Moscow to Warsaw, I fell in with two fine 
young men, students of the University of Riga. I found 
out that they were Jews in a very pathetic way. When 
I asked them: “Are you Russians or Germans?” they 


replied, “No.” “What nationality are you, then?” I 
inquired. “We have no nationality,” they sadly an- 
swered ; “we are Hebrews.” But they were the two 
most intelligent and agreeable young men I met in a 
journey of 8,000 miles through the Czar’s empire. On 
the train they were rather reticent upon Russian ques- 
tions, but a few days later I met them on the Unter den 
Linden, in Berlin, and there they told me much about the 
Jews and the students in Russia. 

The first thing I naturally brought up was the army. 
These young men said: “Yes, we are not only willing 
to serve in the Russian army, we have been struggling 
to get even a fair trial in the competitive examinations 
for the military. Only 3 per cent. of any regiment can 
be composed of Jews; so that if a hundred of our people 
pass the necessary physical and mental examinations, 
only three of us will be accepted. Moreover, you cannot 
blame us if we are discouraged as far as the army goes; 
for all men wish to be citizens of the land they shed their 
blood to defend. The Jews that are in the Russian army 
fight as bravely and as intelligently as the Cossacks, or 
any other part of the organization.” 

When L asked them about the Russian land and country 
they told me that they loved their Russian fatherland. 
“There is no country so dear to us as Russia,” they de- 
clared. “All we want is a chance to live there and work 
there like other men.”’ I asked the students if they were 
interested in the nihilists or the anarchists, and they 
said they were not. They told me that the agitation 
which culminated in the rioting of students at St. Peters- 
burg last spring was simply for freer academic liberty, 
for the justice of their own courts, for the right to hold 
meetings, and the privilege of forming students’ clubs. 
These privileges they had ten years ago, but were re- 
cently deprived of them by M. Bogoljepoff, the Minister 
of Education who was killed by the student Carpovich. 

In respect to Jewish grievances in the matter of educa- 
tion, they gave me these figures: “In Warsaw, where 33 
per cent. of the population are Jews, only 7 per cent. of 
the school children are Jewish. In Riga University only 
3 per cent. of the students are Jewish, whereas more than 
3 per cent. of the people belong to that race. In Odessa 
University 10 per cent. are Jews, but that is a very strong 
Hebrew community. This is the highest percentage of 
Semitic students in any university. There are no govern- 
ment Jewish schools, as there were ten years ago. There 
are 35,000 students in the universities and colleges of 
Russia, but we have no exact figures as to how many of 
them are Hebrews. The Jews and Russian boys were 
united in their protests against the curtailment of the 
student liberties by Pobiedonestseff and the anti-Semitic 
members of the Cabinet. The Czar’s Cabinet as a whole 
was in favor of reform. The drag in the wheelsof Russian 
progress is Pobiedonestseff, the chief of the Holy Synod. 
The great saviour of. Russia for the future is Count 
Tolstoi. The students to a man are with Tolstoi. Moscow 
University has 5,000 students, St. Petersburg 5,000, Odessa 
1,000, Riga 2,000, Kiev 3,000, Warsaw 3,000, Tomsk 
1,000. These are the seven leading colleges of the country. 

“Every clever man can get on in Russia,” continued 
my informants, “if he works hard and saves his money. 
There is great prospect of improvement. We were very 
much afraid of the new Minister of Instruction, Vanovski, 
because he was an old man, and was formerly in the Con- 
servative Cabinet. But his speech in April gave the 
Jews great hopes. He has promised next year to allow 
the Jews of Warsaw the same educational privileges as 
the Christians. We are also again to have an entrée 
for our children into the public gymnasia of the empire. 
If these and other promised reforms are carried out, Russia 
will go fast ahead. The really enlightened men of the 
Czar’s Cabinet are M. de Witte, Minister of Finance, 
and Prince M. I. Khilkoff, Minister of Ways of Communi- 
cation. These men are in all essentials the same as 
English or American statesmen. Whatever comes in 
Russia, the Hebrews will never be a lawless or dangerous 
class. We will obey the laws and uphold the institutions 
of Russia as long as it is possible; and when we must we 
will tear ourselves away with bitter regret from the land 
we love the best in all the world.” 

So spoke the Jewish boys to me of this great Russia, 

Continued on page 104. 
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FLOATING THE CABLE ASHORE WITH BALLOON BUOYS NEAR HONOLULU. 


HAULING IN THE SHORE END BEFORE A DELIGHTED CROWD AT SANS SOUCI BEACH, HONOLULU. 


HAWAII DRAWN STILL CLOSER TO THE UNITED STATES. 
THE GREAT NEW CABLE WAS LANDED ON THE SHORE OF OUR FAR-AWAY MID-PACIFIC POSSESSION. 


Photographs by George F. Henshall. 
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Western High English 


"TUSCAN IS the standard Italian; Castilian is the stand- 

ard Spanish; the high German of Prussia is the 
standard German, and not the Plattdeutsch of the 
Rhinelanders, who were speaking a Teutonic tongue 
when the Prussians were speaking a Slavic language, the 
old Borussian; the French of Paris is the standard French, 
and the older and more mellifluous Proven¢al is only a 


dialect. In the United States, English as spoken in the 
central West is fast becoming the standard spoken 
English. Spoken, not written. The West is not the 


arbiter of diction. She is not the criterion of style. 
But she is fast becoming the criterion of pronunciation. 
The West has fewer mannerisms, fewer provincialisms, 
than any other section of the country. The Westerner 
making no pretensions to great culture can visit any 
section of the land and cause little remark for divagations 
from the standard set by the most cultivated people of 
the section he visits. That which the rest of the country 
accepts as the standard of vorrect pronunciation, though 
seldom attaining it, characterizes the speech of the major- 
ity of the people of the West. The West is the only 
section that does not badly misuse R. It is perhaps 
incorrect to say the East and South misuse R. They 
hardly use it at all. In the East and many parts of the 
South, R is, in effect, an auxiliary vowel except at the 
beginning of words. It merely lengthens the preceding 
vowel. Occasionally it receives a distinct vowel sound, 
that of Italian A. In many parts of the South it is not 
heard at all. While the Georgian says “betoah,’’ his 
Alabama neighbors say “ beto’,” deposing R from its po- 
sition as a vowel, or vowel modifier. In the West, R is 





Two Millions in Discarded. Engines. 


HE INSTALLATION of the “third-rail” electric sys- 
tem on the elevated railways of New York has put 
an end to the usefulness of 324 little “dummy” locomo- 
tives, as they are sometimes incorrectly called. Never 
before was such a vast number of street-railway engines 
put on the shelf at one time. There are two million 
dollars’ worth of them, and they must stand idle and rust 
until they are sold at second-hand. They are distributed 
now at different stations of the Manhattan Railway, but 
by far the greatest number is at a single station near 
the Harlem River, on the Third Avenue line. Hundreds 
of them in long rows stand close together, side by side, 
on a broad elevated structure, a great mass of activity 
stilled. 

All of these locomotives were in running order and 
in use when electricity succeeded steam on the elevated 
lines. Their average cost was $6,000 each; some of them 
being nearly new, are valued at nearly that price now; 
while others, which have seen many years of service, have 
been sold for $1,500 each. Some of them have gone to 
Kansas and Oklahoma, to be used in railroad construc- 
tion, for hauling loads of material short distances. They 
are designed to run backward as well as forward and to 
pull a load on the level of about 600 tons. Others of the 
discarded Manhattan engines have been sent to coal mines 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

These little engines are not needed any more in the 
traction world of cities. Electricity has succeeded them 
everywhere, but they are still in demand in construction 
work. The life of one of them is about a quarter of a 
century. Some of those of the Manhattan road have been 
in use twenty years. Locomotives are still in service on 
the Sixth Avenue and Ninth Avenue lines of the Manhat- 
tan Railway, but are soon to be superseded there by 
electric cars, as has already been done on the Third and 
Second Avenue divisions. Many years ago real “dummy” 
engines were run on street railway lines in Brooklyn and 
other cities. They were made to conform to the law which 
prevented open engines from running through the streets. 
The “dummies” were built like ordinary trolley cars, ex- 
cepting the trolley pole; and in the front vestibule of each 
“ dummy ” was an upright boiler which furnished power to 
propel the car, the wheels of which were drive-wheels. 
The real “dummy” engine is seldom seen now. 


Russia’s Persecution of the Jews. 
Continued from page 102. 


not always in the right, but yet a mighty nation dealing 
often wisely with the crucial problems of humanity. No 
wonder that the Jewsin America have overcome all obsta- 
cles and stand in the forefront of our eager and command- 
ing civilization. 1f you would see the contrast between the 
development of civilization in Russia and the United 
States you should see the Jew in Moscow, trampled out of 
his rights by Duke Sergius, uncle of the Czar, who is a 
bitterand unreasonable anti-Semitic politician—then you 
should take a walk on Broadway, New York. For a mile 
on either side of that greatest of streets may be seen 
the vast wholesale houses of America. Clothing, shoes, 
leather, furniture, jewelry, machinery, silk—everything 
is represented there. These houses have feelers out in 
every corner of the globe. For them savages dive for 
ocean gems; for them the women of Cashmere weave; for 
them the ostrich is reared on the farms of South Africa. 
On the doors in gilt letters are modest little signs. Nine- 
tenths of these great merchants are Jews. 

Up town on Madison Avenue are their stone houses. 
In the afternoon the sidewalks of Fifth Avenue will be 
lined with them on dress parade—men as handsome as 
Greek statues, women as beautiful as Persian houris, girls 
whose witchery rivals that of Ruth when she stood in 


precisely the area of France. 


By Wardon Allan Curtis 


sounded with an approximation of correctness. Yet 
even the Westerners du not give it its full value, as do 
the Irish and Scotch. ‘Their strong enunciation of the 
letter sounds harsh to us, yet the letter is intended to be 
pronounced and its use differentiates words liable to 
be confused by the ear. ‘lhe Anglo-Saxon seems to be 
doing his best to depose R. Were it not for the influence 
of the lrish and Scotch (and the influence of these Celts 
speaking an alien tongue is pretty powerful, though you 
do not often realize it), R would now be little more than 
a written letter, as silent as initial H in Spanish. 

The West preserves a happy medium between the 
too flat pronunciation of certam vewels im New Hamp- 


shire, Vermont, and New York and the too broad pro-* 


nunciation of the same vowels in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, und the South. On the side 
of the flattening are the Lrish. Because of the English 


smack of the broad vowels, possibly, the Lrish-descended 





A Tennessee Memory 


WHEN | am sad and lonely 

My thoughts go traveling back 
To a sunny little hamlet 

On memory’s beaten track. 
I see the old black mammy 

Who nursed me on her knee 
And sang me into slumber, 

Far ott in Tennessee. 


‘“O rock-a-by-a-baby,”’ 

I heard her softly croon, 

When late and long the shadows 
Obscured the afternocn, 

And down a drowsy valley 
To countries fair and free, 

I dropped away to dreamland, 
Long since in Tennessee. 


My steps are growing feeble, 

My locks are thin and white, 
And when to earthly mansions 

I say mv last good-night, 
Sing me to sleep forever 

With the tune she sung to me, 
Among the purple mountains 

Ot dear old Tennessee. 

MINNA IRVING. 











tears among the alien corn. On Seventy-second Street 
and Park Avenue is the fine Jewish club-house with 
marble steps, as magnificent as money and taste can 
make it. fronting upon Central Park is the great Jewish 
synagogue, having the most beautiful church interior of 
New York City. Marvelous race indeed, which can 
weather all storms and at last, in free America, become the 
patrons of art and architecture, the owners of princely 
homes, the votaries of refining luxury, the directing hands 
in the most practical and potent nation that our world 
has known! 
« a 


The Great Powers Covet Asia Minor. 


O OTHER territory on the surface of the globe has 
been the scene of so many decisive and epoch-making 
events in the past history of mankind as Asia Minor, 
the mother land of civilization, the seat of mighty empires, 
the prolific soil from which have sprung all the great reli- 
gions of the world. And now, after an interval of many 
centuries in which the chief scenes of human activity 
have been transferred elsewhere, currents are again in 
motion which bid fair in the not distant future to make 
the Anatolian peninsula once more the arena of world 
strife. Some day all Europe will be quarreling over 
Asia Minor, much the richest and biggest prize open to 
the Powers without crossing great breadths of sea. It is 
one of the most fertile lands in the world, and covers 
Russia is continually ad- 
vancing her borders in that direction, England regards it 
with jealous eyes from her station in Egypt, and France 
and Germany want a share when the time for division 
comes. Whatever fate may befall the peninsula in the 
future, almost any change of sovereignty is certain to be 
an improvement over the rule of the Turk, under whose 
blighting touch enlightenment and progress are impossible. 









American might be a Vermonter when he says “can’t” 
to the Bostonian saving “ cawn’t.”’ 

Pennsylvanians, New Jerseyans, and Delawareans are 
prone to leave out H in WH combinations. ‘They say 
“weel” and “w’ite” for wheel and white. No Westerner 
does that. While the Southerner, even the highly edu- 
cated Southerner, is likely to leave off his final G, the 
Westerner seldom does. In a few corners of New Eng- 
land a few people still say “caow.’’ At best, the pro- 
portion so nasalizing the ow diphthong was always small. 
It is in Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee that you find 
this pronunciation flourishing, lending a piquancy to 
the speech of the cavalier element itself. This is an 
English survival and is to be heard in the speech of edu- 
eated Englishmen. Sir Edwin Arnold says “hade” for 
head, and “bade” for bed, and might come from Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

If you go into the East and South and note the speech 
of the most highly educated, those who pride themselves 
upon being purists, you will find it is that which is in al- 
most universal use in the West. Of course the West 
did not originate the standard pronunciation. It came 
from New England, came when the West was too new, 
too crude, too few in numbers to have any influence. 
But this standard gained an adoption there which it did 
not gain in New England. In the West you will find 
more people who speak high English, if we may borrow 
from the Germans, than anywhere else in the English- 
speaking world. There flourishes the standard of pro- 
nunciation which, while it did not originate in the West, 
has been domesticated and become all-prevalent there. 





Misery Caused by the Scarcity of Coal. 


LTHOUGH THE miners returned to work several 
weeks ago, the evil effects of the late great coal strike 
are being felt with even greater intensity than before 
production was resumed. Millions of tons of coal have 
been mined and burried to market, and vet this necessary 
commodity is still scarce and prices threaten to soar 
again to the highest figure. Not only are the very poor 
suffering for want of fuel, but also those who have plenty 
of money find it difficult to obtain the wherewithal to 
heat their homes. Relief stations for the sale of coal in 
small quantities have but partially sufficed to lessen the 
misery ot the necdy in the large cities. It is now a com- 
mon thing to see men, women, and children eagerly 
picking up on the streets and on railroad tracks stray 
bits of coal jarred from passing wagons or cars. In the 
smaller towns, too, there is a scarcity ot fuel which is driv- 
ing the people to desperation. At various points crowds 
have seized coal trains and confiscated their cargoes. In 
Arcola, IIl., reeently, 300 persons, including preachers and 
leading citizens captured sixteen car-loads of black dia- 
monds and openly distributed the latter among the homes 
of the town. In Boston, Toledo, and elsewhere similar 
“riots” have occurred and nobody is inclined to regard 
them as criminal. Unless the mine-owners are soon able 
to deliver more coal to localities that need it, these out- 
breaks are liable to be repeated in even a worse form. It is 
charged that thousands of car-loads of coal are being side- 
tracked by certain railroads in order to make way for 
more profitable freight. If this be true it is the height 
of inhumanity. In this bitter winter weather, coal should 
everywhere be treated as preferred freight. 
3 . 


Another View of Jury Duty. 


HERE ARE two sides to this question of jury service. 
One is the familiar aspect repeated and emphasized 
from time immemorial by writers, educators, and learned 
judges, that of performing the service as a matter of 
civic duty, as a sacred and solemn obligation resting upon 
all citizens, and not to be neglected or evaded by any 
honest and right-minded man. This view seems to have 
sound logic and genuine patriotism in its support. But 
there is another and a different way of looking at service 
in the jury-box, as that institution exists under modern 
conditions, which is not without sense and justice. It is 
the view which the man takes whose time is valuable 
and upon whom many heavy and varied responsibilities 
rest, but who is peremptorily summoned away from them 
all to spend several days adjudicating the petty quarrels 
of his litigious neighbors, passing on the rights and wrongs 
ot fifty-cent chicken cases, and listening meanwhile to 
weary hours of wrangling and disputing on the part of 
high-paid professional gentlemen over the tweedle - dees 
and the tweedle-dums of the law, and also to many 
other things which to the sensible and hard-headed lay- 
man seem trivial, unnecessary, and superfluous. We say 
that this is the view which the busy man takes who feels 
that he has duties which he owes to his family, his busi- 
ness associates, and the community generally, quite as 
sacred and solemn as any attaching to jury service, and 
in most cases vastly more so. It is this which causes 
many excellent and honorable men to seek exemption 
from jury duty, and others to feel, not without reason, that 
the whole jury system is an outworn and superfluous 
attachment to our modern courts of law and quite as often 
an impediment to the course of justice as a help to it. 
Let those who think that is treason to an ancient and 
honored bulwark of popular rights make the most of it. 
It is the plain truth as it appears to many. 
* * 


A HEALTH-GIVER and a health-preserver: Abbott’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters. At Druggists’. 
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TWO MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF IDLE LOCOMOTIVES. 
HUNDREDS OF ENGINES DISCARDED WHEN ELECTRICITY SUPPLANTED STEAM ON THE NEW YORK ELEVATED ROADS. 


Photograph by G. B. Luckey. See page 104 


WOMEN FLEEING FROM THREATENED 
LA GUAYRA. 
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VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS FULL OF 
PATRIOTIC ZEAL. 


FUGITIVES REACH THE HILLS 
IN SAFETY. 























PERSONNEL OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION. 


Reading from right to left—Lieutenant von Duzer, of the Marietta, attaché of the legation; W. W. Russell, secretary of the legation ; 
Hon. Herbert W. Bowen, minister ; and three delegates of the Italian colony. 


DAYS OF EXCITEMENT IN THREATENED VENEZUELA. 
VOLUNTEERS FLOCK TO DEFEND THEIR LAND FROM FOREIGN ATTACK, AND NATIVES FLEE THE COAST. 
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MvcH HAS been written and spoken within the past 

year or two in favor of the larger utilization of 
church edifices, school-houses, and other public and semi- 
public buildings for the benefit of the people along various 
lines religious, and educational. In behalf of 
such enlarged uses it is argued that these buildings when 
open, as most of them are, only a small part of the time 
for any purpose, represent a vast amount of dead and 
tied-up capital, and that in the case of the school buildings, 
at least, they represent an investment of the people’s 
money which is paying very small and inadequate divi- 
dends. These buildings belong to the public, it is said, 
that has paid for them, and it is only just and right that 
they should be used far more than they are for the benefit 
of the public. 

There is a great variety of good uses to which school 
buildings may be put without departing in any degree 
from the educational work to which they are primarily 
devoted. Education is a broad word and it properly cov- 
ers not only the service of the teacher with the text-book 
and the blackboard, but the service rendered by the 
librarian, the public lecturer, the diyector of the free 
reading room, the debating club, the gymnasium, the 
mothers’ meeting, or any other agency that tends to the 
uplift of heart and mind and the development of an all- 
around manhood and womanhood. To the extent that 
the public-school buildings can be used for the promotion 
of all such purposes as these, to that extent are they 
fulfilling the true ends of their existence and justifying the 
expenditure of public money put into them. 

Few, if any, will deny the soundness of the argument 
thus advanced for the utilization of public-school build- 
ings, or the importance of such service as thus suggested. 
But while others have been thinking and reasoning about 
the matter the school authorities in New York City have 
been up and doing. Fourteen years ago the Board of 
Education began the experiment of opening the school 
buildings for free public lectures to adults. The direction 
of these courses of lectures, which has grown into a mag- 
nificent system of adult instruction, was placed in the 
hands of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, who has directed the 
movement since that time. Various members of the 
Board of Education have acted as members of the com- 
mittee on lectures and libraries, and the authorities 
of the city have shown their interest in the movement 
by constantly increased appropriations. The members of 
the board most interested in the development of this 
scheme have been the Hon. Miles M. O’Brien, formerly 
president of the board; Hon. Henry A. Rogers, Hon. 
C. C. Burlingham, at present president of the Board of 
Education; the Hon. Randolph Guggenheimer, and Gen- 
eral George W. Wingate, the present chairman. 

It ought to be noted further that there has been in New 
York City for forty years a system of free public lectures 
in the great hall of Cooper Institute, but the movement 
under the Board of Education’s direction has for its pur- 
pose the widening of the use of the public school. The 
plan has been a success from the beginning and the work 
has grown year by year until during last season there 
were more than one hundred places in greater New York 
where these free lectures were being given, sometimes as 
high as twenty lectures being delivered at different points 
on asingle evening. The mere list of the lectures, the topics 
and speakers for a single season, together with the report 
showing the attendance and other statistics, make up a 
bulky pamphlet. 

That the lectures are popular and meet a real need 
may be judged from the fact that the assembly rooms 
where they are held are invariably filled to their utmost 
capacity, usually by adults, this being specially true of 
the lectures given in the crowded tenement districts, 
where such educational service is needed most. For ex- 
ample; the total attendance last season in the school 
puilding at Grove and Henry streets, a thickly populated 

district down town, was 13,278; at public school No. 30, 
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a densely populated quarter on the upper West Side, it 
was 13,480; at the Educational Alliance building down 
town it was 34,681. The total number of lectures given 
last season in all the boroughs of greater New York, in- 
cluding Richmond and Queens, was 3,172, and the total 
attendance 928,251, the average attendance for each lec- 
ture thus being over 320. : 

It has been Dr. Leipziger’s idea in this movement, as 
stated in his own words, to “give men and women whose 

lives are lives of monotonous labor a wider outlook, to 
bring them, in the most interesting form, in touch with 
the principles of science and its recent discoveries, with 
the result of travel, the delight of music, literature, and 
art.” In carrying out this idea it has been found that 
the objective method of teaching is the most successful and 
popular in practice. Of the 3,172 lectures delivered last 
season, 2,154 were illustrated either with a stereopticon 
or a series of experiments. According to Dr. Leipziger a 
very gratifying feature that has been evidenced during 
the course of the past twelve years has been the increasing 
demands made by the audiences that have been trained. 
The courses of lectures are arranged at many centres sys- 
tematically, an idea that has been specially emphasized 
during the present season. At one centre fifty lectures 
on history and literature were given. At another, for the 
past four years, each Saturday night, a lecture on some 
subject in natural science has been given. At a third 
centre subjects relating to education have been the chief 
theme. It has been delightful to those engaged in the 
work to note the increasing number of those who wish to 
pursue a subject more thoroughly and who take pleasure 
in the application of the best methods that characterize 
the university. 

The corps of lecturers each year is made up of the best 
available talent in the lecture field, experts and authori- 
ties along the several lines of thought and research to be 
presented. Last season three lectures on municipa! art 
were given by John Quincy Adams; four lectures on 
American municipal progress by Professor Charles Zueb- 
lin, of the University of Chicago; six lectures on the 
Crusades by Professor Dana C. Munro, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; three on the Evolution of American 
History by Rossiter Johnson; four on the city as a family 
by Dr. John B. Devins; three on nature study by Edwin 
T. Bigelow, and six lectures on the American Revolution 
by Everett T. Tomlinson. The larger number, however, 
were individual lectures on such a variety of topics as 
“Washington and his Cabinet,” “ Historic New England,” 
“Our Inland Seas,”’ “ Famous Ruins of Yucatan,” “Cas- 
tles of Old England,” “The Vale of Cashmere,” “ Under 
the Southern Cross,’’ and “Life Among the Zulus.”’ In 
the course of the season almost every land and people 
in the world were visited and almost every topic presented 
that could properly belong to an educational plan, includ- 
ing civics, archeology, law, chemistry, botany, electricity, 
biography, and history, ancient and modern. 

The testimony to the value of these free lectures as an 
educational influence among the people comes from many 
quarters and is voluminous. Perhaps the best of it is 
that which comes from the people themselves who have 
received and who realize the benefit. Dr. Leipziger has 
received many letters, strangely enough, complaining that 
the lectures are too short, and suggesting that they be ex- 
tended from an hour to an hour and a half. One woman 
who has attended forty lectures writes: “A busy and 
often very tired woman, unable to spare much time or 
sight for reading, gives thanks for the pleasure and com- 
fort I have enjoyed through this means of instruction.” 
An intelligent observer says: “I have attended the Cooper 
Union lectures regularly, and have seen faces that pain 
had carved as sharply as any sculptor’s chisel the marble 
—some that are beautiful with an eager longing to learn, 
and some indifferent and discouraged.” Another writes: 
“T have been going to school over again.’”’” Another says: 
“The majority of us know nothing but paved streets and 
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brick walls. Nature stands at our doors, but we know 
nothing of her. These lectures give us instruction and 
mental exhilaration.” 

No one can attend one of these evening assemblies 
and see the throngs of eager, appreciative, and grateful 
people who attend them without feeling that the work 
is a noble one and worthy of the support of all who love 
their fellow-men. The work has so developed and ex- 
tended under Dr. Leipziger’s wise enthusiasm and un- 
wearying devotion that it has come to be a distinct. de- 
partment of the city’s educational service under the gen- 
eral direction of a special committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation, with Dr. Leipziger at the head as supervisor of 
lectures. The expenses of the work are provided for in 
the regular school budget. 

There is no apparent reason why an educational scheme: 
that has been fraught with such excellent results in New 
York might not be adopted, with suitable modifications,, 
in every city and town in the country. Stereopticons 
and lantern slides are cheap, and there need be no great 
difficulty anywhere in obtaining competent speakers. It 
is best to have paid lecturers if possible, but if not, then 
those who will do the work pro bono are far better than 
none at all. In New York the lecturers are paid only a 
small fee, but it is found that this carries with it a sense of 
obligation which is highly important. That the free lec- 
ture system is entirely practicable in smaller places is 
evidenced by the experience of a little city near New York,. 
where the system was introduced in the public schools 
about four years ago and has now become a regular and 
recognized feature of the local educational programme 
with its expenses provided for in the school budget, as 
in the metropolis. The system is one deserving the special 
attention of all engaged in educational work. It appeals 
also to the philanthropist, the civic reformer, the worker: 
for social betterment, and to all others who have at heart 
the higher welfare of humanity. 


Fighting the Tobacco Trust. 


LITTLE incident in Philadelphia shows that even the 
great and greedy American Tobacco Trust can be 
brought to terms in some instances. The Continental 
Tobacco Company, the dispatches report, which had 
undertaken to discriminate against the small jobbers in 
Philadelphia by showing special favors only to those who» 
ordered tobacco in a hundred or more pound lots, was: 
called upon by the Philadelphia Jobbers’ Association to 
treat all its members, small and great, alike and without 
discrimination. The association put up such a stiff fight 
that the tobacco trust was forced to yield. By the way, 
this suggests to the Retail Cigar Dealers’ Association of 
New York that an appeal to the Attorney-General of this 
State, against the tobacco trust, for its warfare on the 
small dealers, might prove effective. 
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For Torpid Liver 
Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 

TAKE it when your cofnplexion is sallow, and you are 
troubled: with constipation, malaria, and sick headache. 
It stimulates healthy liver activity, and improves the 
general health. An unexcelled strength-builder. 

e @ 


A Good Milk 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds of 
native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, and are con- 
stantly under trained inspection. Avoid unknown brands. 
.] a 

TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the whole 
city are at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
year. N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
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THE GRAND STAIRWAY IN ONE OF THE FIFTH-AVENUE MANSIONS PRESENTS A 
THE GUESTS ARE TAKING 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by T. Dart Walker. 
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I. NE fine November morn- : / a | 1 W strange oe me 
. were nervous, and near 


ing | went shooting, tak- 
ing Vic— f- _ me would not stay, : 
She was never trained for |Z \ Excepting dear old George, 
hunting, but could do most who kept a-getting in my 
any trick, Way: 





5. w 
/ Hr 
Ang win bird, 
Tez Cto Tes ere in 
Con fas, Por St ng j 
Sed, . 
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4 HE birds came flying overhead—I shut my eyes and blazed. 
“* My bird!’ I cried, when we picked up, and George 
looked so amazed. 





7. I WAS getting on quite nicely, when a rebbit scurried past ; 
I raised my gun and fired, aud—poor Vicky breathed her last. 


8. O# how I wept! Dear Bertha spoke soothing 
wi 


6. THE hunters talked of powder, of nearly every 
kind ords in vain, 
And as she led me home I vowed I’d never shoot 


But the one they didn’t mention was much more to ; 
again. 


my mind. 
A HUNTING-STORY TOLD BY THE CAMERA. 
A SPORTSWOMAN IMPERILS HUMAN LIFE, READS A LOVER’S LETTER, CLAIMS ALL THE, GAME, AND EXECUTES HER DOG. 
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FREEZING WOMEN AND GIRLS GLEANING COAL DROPPED FROM PASSING TRAINS. 



























EAGERLY SCRAPING UP BLACK DIAMONDS FROM THE SNOW. 
































ip HIS BASKET BURSTING WITH AN UNWONTED SUPPLY OF COAL. 





BOUND TO HAVE FUEL, IF SHE HAS TO USE HAPPY CRIPPLE CREEPING HOMEWARD WITH A 
HER HATCHET TO GET IT. PAIL WELL FILLED. 


RIGORS OF WINTER IN THE WESTERN METROPOLIS. 


CHICAGO’S POOR, STUN®@ &¥ COLD, GATHER FROM THE SNOW BITS OF COAL THAT FALL FROM JOLTED CARS, 
p Photographs by 8S. E. Wright. 





See page 104, 






















































































































































































































































































| N E 
| bright 
i} Mareh 

morning in 

the early 

eighties a 

young man 

sat at the 

window of 

his bed- 

room over,r- 

looking the 

single 

street of a 

little town 

in New 

Mexico. On 

his face was 

|} the mark 
———a ~~ ——! of death, 
the unmis- 


“RED MIKE.” 
aap Suns takable 

signs of 
Looking out on 


stage. 


advanced 
with weary, 


consumption in an 
the street 
spasm of coughing that racked his slender frame as if it 
would tear him asunder, and left him panting and gasp- 
When the parox- 
ysm had passed, the man laid his head upon his hands 


listless eves, he was seized with a 


ing for breath in a way pitiful to see. 


and groaned. “My God! How long have I got to en- 
dure this?” he exclaimed. And as he thought of the 
long-drawn, agonizing death that confronted him—slow 


wave of rage and 
surged over him. He straightened 
up with sudden energy. “I'll net lie down in this dismal 
hole to die like a poisoned rat,’”’ so ran his thoughts. “ I'll 
make an end of it myself.’ He threw out one hand with 
a gesture of disgust. “That’s a brilliant idea! 

kill myself and forfeit my life insurance, and cheat my 
aunt of the only thing I can leave her to show my gratitude 
for all she has done I can’t 
no way out of it. 


starvation and strangulaticn—a great 
bitterness at his fate 


weary 


for me. 
do that, so there’s 
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This clause had still a year to run when Whitney drew 
from the bank his savings of a few hundred dollars and 
started for New Mexico. 

For a few weeks after reaching his destination Whitney 
felt greatly improved by the change, and his spirits were 


buoyant. But consumption has been well described 
as a disease that laughs at climates and that never lets 
go except to take a stronger hold. The reaction came, 


and Whitney began to fail rapidly. In five months he 
had become so weak that he was forced to discontinue 
the walks in which he had formerly indulged. He passed 
his days lounging in a rocking chair on the porch of his 
boarding house, trying to forget his misery in reading 
His landlady, a warm-hearted Irishwoman, had taken a 
strong liking to her boarder, whose gentle manners and 
refinement were in marked contrast with the ways of the 
rest of the male inhabitants of the town. 

With swift action, born of the inspiration “ Red Mike’s 
arrival had given him, Whitney took his revolver from 
his trunk and loaded it. “I’m not going to walk like a 
lamb to the slaughter,” he soliloquized. “Ill do some 
shooting myself. If I can take that vicious brute with 
me or put a bullet into him somewhere, so much the bet- 
ter. Any way,I’m going to make my encounter with 
‘Red Mike’ so realistic that nobody will ever think of 
suicide.” 

Whitney had faced death so long that it had no ter- 
rors for him. It was the horrible, lingering nature of his 
doom that he feared and abhorred. He felt that there 
was something shameful in such a death—that he had 
no right to ask Mrs. Flanagan, his landlady, to care for 
him during the long weeks when he should be helpless 
and bedridden. His money running low, and he 
would not be able to pay her anything like what he felt 
so repulsive services were worth. Swift and 
death at the hands of “Red Mike” seemed a 
alternative, and Whitney’s spirits rose at the thought. 
The reaction from the sullen disgust which had weighed 
him down so long thrilled his blood like rich wine, and a 
strange exaltation possessed him as he slipped the re- 


” 


was 


painless 
blessed 
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A Desperado for a Day 


mean and vicious face labeled him the murderous ruffian 
that he was. A drooping, carroty mustache and a shock 
of red hair had given him his nickname, “Red Mike.” 
He glanced carelessly over his shoulder as the door opened 
and Whitney, whom he had never seen before, entered, 
and then resumed his conversation. “ Yes,” he was say- 
ing, “Jim Bennett and his crowd want to keep out of my 
way or I'll 

The finished. “Red Mike’s” 
prominent nose was violently tweaked by a hand that 
reached over his shoulder, and he whirled around to find 
the muzzle of a big revolver within a foot of his breast. 

The man with whom “Red Mike” had been talking 
sprang to one side, out of range of Whitney’s weapon, 
the bar-tender ducked down behind the bar and stayed 
there, and a group of four or five residents of the town, 
who were sitting around a card table on the opposite side 
of the room, stared in stupefied amazement at the ap- 
parition of the “one-lung tenderfoot” covering “ Red 
Mike” with a huge six-shooter. 

“Hands up, you dog,” said Whitney, “or I’ll bore a 
tunnel through vou.” And “Red Mike,” taken off his 
guard, rattled and unnerved by the suddenness of this 
assault by an utter stranger, obeyed almost mechanically. 

“Now, Mr. “Red Mike’ Lawlor,’ began Whitney in 
level, sneering tones that he hardly recognized as his 
own, so tense were his nerves, “I’ve got a few words to 
say to you before we proceed to business, and I want 
your undivided attention. You've been cutting a pretty 
wide swath around here, murdering drunken cattle- 
punchers and running your bluffs on everybody else on 
the strength of it. Now, I am just going to give you a 
chance to show what kind of a fighter you are. You've 
got your gun with you. (“Red Mike’s” revolver hung 
in his belt within easy reach of Whitney’s left hand.) 
I’m going to give you a fair chance for your life—and 
that’s more than you ever gave your victims. Get over 
to the other side of the room. I'll put my gun in my 
pocket, and we'll start even when you turn. You needn’t 
be afraid that I'll shoot you in the back. If I wanted 
to murder you I’d do it now.” 

But “Red Mike” did not accept 


sentence was never 





I’ve got to wait for death like a con- 
demned criminal. It’s pretty hard, 
though, when fate puts a death-watch 
on a doomed man, to deny him even 
the alternative of suicide.” 

A clatter of the street 
aroused him from these gloomy re- 
flections, and he 
window 


hoofs in 


looked out of the 
at a horseman who was rid- 
ing past. ~ Hello!” he 
‘Red Mike’ Lawlor back again. 


said; “ here’s 
That 
means trouble for somebody before 
he gets out of town.’”’ <A block fur- 
ther down the the 
reined up abruptly, and “ Red Mike” 
Lawlor, cattle rustler and gun-fighter, 
with a record of having killed three 
men, swung himself from the saddle, 
tied his horse to a hitching post, and 
swaggered into the Blue Front saloon. 
As the swinging doors closed after 
him the man at the window, who 
had been watching his movements 
with languid interest, sprang to his 
feet as if he had received an electric 
shock. 

“Who said there was no way out 
of it?” he exclaimed. ‘All I’ve got 
to do is to pick a fight with ‘ Red 
Mike’—and it won’t take much pick- 
ing, either—and I'll be out of it fast 
enough. IT'll pull his nose, I'll slap 
his face, and then let the insurance 
company make suicide out of my 
death if it can.” 

A strange resolution for a man to 
form who ordinarily was as peaceable 
a citizen as could have been found 
in a day’s search. Robert Whitney 
had lived the twenty-five years of 
his life in a thriving city of central 
Illinois, where he had been employed 
for years as book-keeper for a hard- 
ware firm. Left an orphan at an 
early age, he had been reared by a 
widowed aunt, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached. He was a quiet, but 
sunny-tempered young fellow, witha 
love for reading that amounted to a 
passion. This was his undoing. Days 
of bending over a ledger and even- 
ings devoted to his beloved books 
had had the natural effect on a con- 


street horse was 








this alluring proposition with the 
° alacrity that W hitney expected. He 
was no coward, as he had shown in 
more than one bloody fight, but his 
courage was not of the forlorn hope 
variety. Like many of his class, 
there was more viciousness than 
bravery in his make-up, and his 
viciousness needed the incitement of 
alcohol to translate it into reckless- 
He had not had time to work 
himself up to the proper pitch of 
fighting fury before Whitney con- 
fronted him, and he had been caught 
napping. Besides, there was some- 
thing so cold-blooded, deliberate, and 
deadly in the manner of this mys- 
terious stranger that he must be 
some “killer” of surpassing skill and 
quickness with his gun, else why 
should he propose a duel to the 
death at short range, and offer to 
forego the advantage of the drop? 
Such were the thoughts that flashed 
through “Red Mike’s” brain and 
cowed him completely. Not even the 
shame of public humiliation could 
nerve him to action. 

He made a feeble attempt to turn 
the whole thing off as a joke. “Why, 
pardner,” he stammered, forcing a 
sickly grin, “I never had no trouble 
with you. I never saw you before. 
What do we want to fight for? Say, 
you're joshing, ain’t you? Let’s have 
a drink all round on me.” 

Whitney looked puzzled and ir- 
resolute fora moment. He saw that 
he had overdone it. There was 
clearly no fight in “Red Mike,” and 
the expected tragedy had turned out 
a farce. But he realized that he 
must play the farce out now. 

“Joshing, eh? Ill show you 
whether I’m joshing or not. So you 
don’t want any of my game?” he 
said, slowly. “ Well, who ever gave 
you a license to pack a gun, you 
cowardly coyote! Here, Ill take 
charge of that. It’sno use to you.” 
He reached over, lifted “ Red Mike’s”’ 
revolver from his belt and dropped 
it into his own pocket. 


ness. 











stitution never strong consump- 


tion. The symptoms of the insidi- 
ous disease were obscure at first, 
and it had its victim firmly in its grasp before he 


realized his plight. When at last he awoke to the real 
nature of his malady he thought his only chance‘of re- 
covery lay in a change of climate. About a year be- 
fore the development of his disease Whitney had taken 
out a life-insurance policy for $1,000 in favor of his aunt. 
This policy contained the usual clause setting forth the 
company’s unalterable determination not to pay a cent 
in case of the suicide of the holder within a specified time. 





“THE APPARITION OF THE ‘ ONE-LUNG TENDERFOOT’ COVERING ‘RED MIKE’ WITH A HUGE SIX-SHOOTER.” 


volver into the pocket of his sack-coat and started for 
the Blue Front saloon. His physical weakness was 
conquered by his access of nervous energy, and it was 
with head erect and a firm step that he walked to the 
saloon and entered. 

The man he sought stood about midway of the bar, 
with his back to the door, leaning his elbow on the bar 
and talking with surly condescension to a cow-puncher, 
with whom he had just taken a drink. Every line of his 


“Now you hit the road, and if 
you ever show your ugly face in 
this town again while I’m staying 
here I’ll kill you on sight.” 

Glad to escape on any terms, “Red Mike” started for 
the door, his pace accelerated by a vigorous kick from 
Whitney, who followed him out to the street, revolver 
in hand. “Red Mike’’ leaped into the saddle, put spurs 
to his horse and was gone, never to return. 

By a freak of fate the would-be suicide had been trans- 
formed into a victorious hero. The bully had no friénds, 
Continued on page 114. 
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JOLLY GROUP OF CARD-PLAYERS ON 
IN MARYLAND. 
C. Stork Jones, Maryland. 


AN ANCIENT PORCH REMOVING FOREIGN MAIL FROM THE BIG STEAMER “ DEUiSCH- 
LAND” IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Bruce Scrimgeour, New York 




















CURIOUS WATER-WORN BED OF 
NIAGARA RIVER ABOVE HORSE- 
SHOE FALLS— WATER TEMPORARILY 


INTERESTING STREET SCENE IN 
CANTON, CHINA. 
Lieutenant Walter Ball, China. 


DIVERTED BY A DAM, 
John M. Schreck, New York. 








(PRIZE-WINNER.) GRIM WINTER'S 
GLOOMY REIGN IN A NORTHERN 
NEW YORK TOWN. 

Mrs E. E. Trumbull, New York. 




















LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MILES GALLOPING OUT UF CULUMba, 
LUZON, ESCORTED BY CAVALRY. 
C. B. Perkins, Luzon. 











OLDEST HOUSE OF WORSHIP IN CANADA, “ MOHAWK CHURCH,” AT 
BRANTFORD, BUILT BY THE MOHAWKS IN 1786, AND 
USED EVER SINCE.— W. J. Campbell, Canada. 








MERRY SKATERS SKIMMING OVER THE ICE ON LINCOLN PARK LAGOON, CHICAGO. 
8. E. Wright, Illinois. 


REMARKABLE RESULT OF A RAILROAD COLLISION AT TOLEDO—ENGINE LOADED ON A 


CAR FILLED WITH COAL.—F. G. Benedict, Ohio. 





AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THINGS UNUSUAL SELECTED FROM THE REPERTOIRES OF OBSERVANT CAMERISTS, 
(SEE OFFER. OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUBR.) 
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Ho’ EVER MUCH one 

may differ with the 
views recently expressed by 
the Hon. George S. Bout 
well on such subjects as the 
the 
party and on imperialism as 





destiny of Republican 
and many 
do differ with him here very 
sharply and widely 
will be 


a public policy 
no one 
inclined to question 
the sincerity of the venerable 














GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL. publicist and statesman, nor 


Copyright, 1896, by J. I will they withhold from him 
Purdy the admiration and respect 
SS due to one who has the 
courage and independence 

thus to break away from party ties and associations 
which must have become very dear in the many years 
in which Mr. Boutwell was a prominent and leading 


Neither will Mr. Bout- 
it, although 
himself, serve to dispel from 


figure in the Republican ranks 
well’s new departure, if we 
he does not so 


may thus term 
regard it 
the minds of his former party associates, nor any other 
portion of his the high esteem in which 
he is held for the valuable and lasting service he rendered 
to the country during the sixtv vears of his public life. 
How full these years were of fruitful labor, how wide and 
varied their range of useful activities 


countrvmen, 


one may learn, in 
part, from the two volumes of “ Reminiscences”? (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York) Mr. Boutwell 


cently given to the public. These recollections begin with 


which has re- 
the author’s boyhood and cover all the period in which he 
served as Governor of Massachusetts, as a Representative 
and Senator in Congress, and as Secretary of the Treasury 
under Grant, as well as in many other public capacities, and 
also the vears which have intervened since he retired from 
office up to the present time. 
a 

Me: BOUTWELL seems not to have included many of 

the famous New England writers of his day among 
his intimate friends, but he has the distinction of being 
the only man probably in whose political welfare Emerson 
had sufficient interest to warrant that philosopher in put 
ting in his appearance at a Concord district caucus and 
urging his neighbors to cast their votes for Mr. Boutwell 
as a delegate to a Republican State convention. It is 
interesting to note, also, that on this occasion Emerson 
came down out of the clouds long enough to do a little 
quiet but practical service for his friend before the caucus 
met, so that when the local politicians, who supposed that 
their “slate,” which was made up against Boutwell, would 
go through with the usual ease, came to the meeting they 
were surprised to find the “ transcendentalists out in force, 
surrounded by a deep fringe of farmers from all parts of 
the town,”’ who had come there by Emerson’s solicitation. 
What followed is best described by Mr. Bout well himself. 
“The meeting was organized. 
chosen. 


Four delegates were to be 
Upon the nomination of candidates the names 
were placed upon a sheet of paper, and then the citizens 
passed around and each one marked against four names. 
The friends of Train (Mr. Boutwell’s opponent) secured 
the lead, in making nominations, and my friends followed 
with four names. When this ceremony Mr. 
Emerson rose and said: ‘The first four names on that 
paper are for Mr. Train. The second four are for Mr. 
Boutwell. We are for Mr. Boutwell, and our friends will 
be careful not to vote for the first four names, but to vote 
for the second four names.’ ”’ 


Was over 


\s Emerson’s first and only 
campaign speech this was certainly practical enough, 
terse and to the point, and its somewhat “ bossy” tone 
makes one feel that the great transcendentalist might have 
been a very shrewd and successful ward politician had 
his mind turned that way. We should not omit to men- 
tion that his orders on this occasion were obeyed and his 
friend Boutwell captured nearly all the delegates, much 
to the disgust of the slate-makers. 
. 
ATURALLY Mr. Boutwell has much to say of General 
Grant, with whom his associations were close, inti- 
mate, and protracted, and he speaks of him always in 
terms of the heartiest admiration. In his opinion General 
Grant’s services to the country during his two terms as 
chief executive have been underestimated and he was more 
of a statesman than many have held him to be. “ The 
spirit of philanthropy animated his polities,” says Mr. 
Boutwell, “and the doctrine of peace controlled his public 
policy.”” An interesting chapter is devoted to Blaine and 
Conkling and the bitter factional strife in which these 
two leaders became involved, and which practically 
wrecked the political fortunes of both. In Mr. Boutwell’s 
view, President Arthur missed the great chance of his 
life when he espoused the cause of Collector Robertson, of 
New York and refused to remove him at Conkling’s re- 
quest. “That course of action,” he says, “ would have 
been satisfactory to Conkling, and given strength to the 
party in New York, where strength was most needed. 
With Conkling’s aid in 1884 Mr. Arthur might have been 
nominated, and if nominated, it is probable that he might 
have been elected with Mr. Conkling’s aid. Arthur’s 
error was that he offended two important factions of the 
party. By retaining Robertson he alienated Conkling, and 
by the removal of Blaine he alienated him and his friends.”’ 
As the animosities and antagonisms engendered by that 
unhappy strife have not yet died out of national politics, 
these observations of one who was behind the scenes at 
the time are worth repeating. It is because of these side- 
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: By La Salle A. Maynard 


lights which he throws on many of the political controver- 
sies of the past sixty years, that Mr. Boutwell’s work has 
a vital interest for every student of our political history. 
_ 

M* BOUTWELL has several good anecdotes of Conk- 

ling, with whom he was on terms of personal inti- 
macy vears. Mr. Boutwell was also on friendly 
Mr. Blaine and tried effect a 
reconciliation between the two political leaders after the 


for many 


relations with vainly to 
latter had made his attack upon the Utica statesman in 
1866 Bout well 
savs that he put the matter before Conkling briefly, upon 
personal grounds, and upon public grounds 


In one of these peace-making efforts, 


n @ party 
To this overture Conkling replied: “ That attack 
was made without any provocation by me as against Mr. 
Blaine, and when I was suffering more from other causes 
than I ever suffered at any other time, and I shall never 
overlook it.” And all the that he 
did 


sense 


world knows never 


— 

ANY FRESH and entertaining anecdotes concerning 
the career of the author of “Monte Cristo” and 
“The Three Musketeers”’ are given in a recent work on 
the life and writings of Dumas by Harry A. Spurr. The 
story of Dumas’s early efforts to make a name for him- 
self is almost tragic 
the first fall of the great 
already been dabbling in verse: 


He was only a boy of twelve when 
He had 
and when a chance ac- 
quaintance with the Vicomte de Leuven and a day’s holi- 


Napoleon occurred. 


dav at Goissons led him to visit the theatre his ambition 
was fired by a first introduction to Shakespeare. His 
first visit to rewarded by an with 
Talma, the tragedian, to whom he had to confess with 
disgust and humiliation that his only 
was that of a notary’s clerk 


Paris was interview 


profession so far 


the 
Gen- 


said 
“Corneille was an attorney’s clerk. 


‘You need not despair on that account,” 
kindly actor 


tlemen,”’ he went on, turning to the brilliant company, 
“let me present to you a future Corneille.” Then, at 
the young man’s earnest request, Talma laid his hand 


on Dumas’s crisp locks, saving: 

“Alexander Dumas, | baptize thee poet, in the name 
of Shakespeare, of Corneille, and of Schiller Return to 
the country-—go back to your office, and if you have a 
true call, the angel of Poetry will be 
wherever you are.” 

After such a benediction, the moment when Dumas 
should come to close quarters with his fate in Paris was 


sure to find you, 


but a matter of time, and, to the ardent young man’s 


mind, the sooner the better. 

W* HESITATE to use the word “sweetness” to ex- 
press the quality of any book, and yet that word 

seems to fitly characterize the spirit of F. Hopkinson 

Smith’s “ Fortunes of Oliver Horn” (Charles Seribner’s 

Sons) better than any other word we can think of. It 


is not a sweetness that goes with effeminacy nor with weak 
sentimentality, but a sweetness that is inseparable from 
delicacy of thought, from an atmosphere of inbred gen- 
tleness and true refinement such as that which filled the 
homes of a certain class of the Southern people in the 
days before the war. The setting and the types of character 
introduced in the story are quite familiar, but under Mr. 
Smith’s artistic and skilled touch they are invested with 
anew and compelling charm. Oliver Horn is a Southerner, 
a noble-hearted young man, whose wise mother causes 
him to go North, that he may strengthen his character 
by earning his own living. How he did this, and how, 
in spite of his mother, he became a painter, and how he 
fell in love and married an estimable and worthy Northern 
girl who is also an artist—this is the story. And Mr. 
Smith has never written a better one, which is saving 
much when we remember “ A Day at Laguerre’s,’’ “Caleb 
West,”’ and many other fine things from the same source. 
Mr. Smith is not more remarkable for the many things 
he does than that he does them all so well, whether the task 
be the painting of a picture, the building of a lighthouse, 
or the writing of a novel. He is not a jack at all these 
trades, but a master of all. 
” 
ERHAPS SOME of the “good” that the “ ill-wind’”’ 
of the recent coal strike will “blow” to the people 
who felt the pinch of the fuel famine while it lasted, will 
come in turning their minds to such excellent fiction as 
William Futhey Gibbons’s “ Black Diamond Men” (Rev- 
ell), or to the still later book, not fiction, “Coal and the 
Coal Mines,”’ by Homer Greene (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Mr. Greene has lived all his life in the coal region and writes 
from a full and innate knowledge of his subject. His 
work is based on personal experience in the mines, and 
gives much reliable information free from minute details 
and technicalities. The book is illustrated and contains 
a glossary of mining terms. The formation of coal, its 
discovery, and the working of the mines are described; 
and at the conclusion of a chapter on “ Miners and Their 
Wages,”’ Mr. Greene asserts: “If it were not for 
the twin evils, strikes and lockouts, that constantly 
menace and hamper the coal miner, he would be to-day 
the most favored of workmen.” 
4 
N ARTICLE on “The Novel of Misery,” in which is 
discussed the meaning and tendency of certain 
novels, both in French and English literature, appears in 
the British Quarterly. The writer is of the opinion that 


the “novel of misery” was purely commercial in its origin, 
and, like most commercial undertakings, it was discon- 
tinued so soon as it was discovered that it did not pay. 





January 








The following is a list of 
books that the Quarterly 
places under the heading of 




















‘misery novels”: George 

Gissing’s “Workers in the 

Dawn,” Kipling’s story of 

“ Badalia Herodstone,”’ Ar- 

thur Morrison’s “Tales of 

Mean Streets,’”’ Stephen 

Crane’s “ Maggie,”’ and J. A. 

Riis’s “Out of Mulberry 

Street.”’ It may be noted 

that only one of these al- BURTON STEVENSON, 
leged misery tales is by an p nenabl sd mudiccr ak ae 
American author, Jacob A. leritage.”’ 


Riis, and that was certainly ete SK 
not commercial in its origin, 
and neither is it true that it did not pay. 
a 
N INTERESTING coincidence in “ The Heritage,” the 
new story by Burton E. Stevenson, is that, like his 
earlier book, “ A Soldier of Virginia,’ it describes a cam- 
paign which ended in defeat. The older book centres 
about the disastrous expedition under Braddock which 
resulted in the first great massacre of regular troops ever 
achieved by the Indians. One of the prominent incidents 
in “The Heritage” is the Ohio campaign under General 
Arthur St. Clair, also ending in a rout and massacre 
strikingly like the one that took place on the bank of the 
Monongahela thirty-five years before. General St. Clair 
is pictured as a brave and determined man, whose defeat 
was due not so much to any fault of his as to the blindness 
and remissness of his superiors at the national capital, 
and to the carelessness of two of his subordinate officers. 
a 
N° WRITER of recent days, it seems to me, has caught 
. the spirit of early times in New York, the period of 
British occupation, so well as Amelia E. Barr. This was 
evident in her first story, the “ Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
and appears again in equal charm and delightfulness in 
“A Song of a Single Note’? (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Here 
we walk again the old familiar streets, and greet the 
familiar faces of the good people who lived, moved, and 
had their being in that troubled and eventful period when 
Manhattan was still lorded over by the haughty Briton. 
The on which the story is threaded and which 
furnishes its moti? was a real song of three stanzas, and 
the last one is this: 


“ ” 
song 


Then bid the trumpet and drum be still 
And battle-flags idly float; 
Better by far that men should sing 
The Song of a Single Note, 
Love, love, love, the Song of a Single Note.” 
_ 
FRANCES CHARLES, the young Pacific coast author 
whose “In the Country God Forgot,’’ published in the 
spring, attracted considerable attention, has crossed the 
continent to Boston to consult her publishers, Little, 
Brown «& Co., in regard to a second novel which she is at 
work on. “In the Country God Forgot” was the fourth 
most popular book among the subscribers of the largest 
circulating library in the country (the Book-lovers’) two 


months in succession. 
ME: FRANK NORRIS, whose novel, “The Octopus,” 
was one of the most remarkable of last year’s pro- 
ductions, completed, before his recent untimely death, the 
second volume of his proposed trilogy dealing ‘with the 
history of a wheat crop. In this new novel, entitled 
“The Pit.” issued by Doubleday, Page & Co., the wheat 
has reached Chicago, and the story deals with the attempt 
of a millionaire to corner the wheat market. 


_ 


ca © 
To the Roots. 
A ScHoo.tspoy Dics Down to FiInp Foop To BuILp 
Him Rieu. 


A goon, straightforward letter was recently sent by 
a bright, clever youth, which shows his ability to go to the 
bottom of a trouble and rectify it. 

He says: “I attended High School for three years, but 
made little progress. I did not enjoy good health; my 
food was not properly digested; this caused headache and 
hence I could not study. I tried taking exercise in the 
football field, but was unable to stand it, as it always in- 
creased my headache. 

“During the summer holidays I began eating Grape- 
Nuts and the benefit was immediate, the headache 
stopped, my food digested properly, so that I had no 
more stomach trouble, my general health improved, my 
weight increased, and my brain was clear and bright. 

“The result was that this summer I procured Junior 
Leaving and Junior Matriculation Standing. I also took 
my place on the football team as half-back and played 
in all the games of 1901. 

“This wonderful increase in mental and physical health 
I attribute to no other cause than the nourishment I got 
from Grape-Nuts. I recommend them to everybody who 
desires health. I am only a boy of seventeen years, but 
my weight is 148 pounds, and this weight was procured 
solely by the use of Grape-Nuts.’”’ Name given by 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason why Grape-Nuts should correct a 
delicate physical or a sluggish mental condition. The 
food is highly nutritious and is predigested, so that it helps 
the digestive organs to assimilate other food. It is also 
rich in the phosphates that go directly to make up the 
delicate gray matter of brain and nerve centres. 
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SCENE IN ACT Il. OF “WHEN ALL THE FRITZ WILLIAMS, CHARLES RICHMAN, AND 
WORLD IS YOUNG” MISS MARGARET ANGLIN, 

(‘* Heidelberg”’), now playing matinées at the \ In ** The Unforeseen,” at the Empire. 
erald Square.—Syron. ' Byron. 





PAPINTA, 
The clever myriad dancer, 
in her new 


AUBREY BOUCICAULT, 
Starring in his own adapta- 
tion of ‘‘ Heidelberg,” at . 
the Herald Square. “ : at I 
Sarony. } é . a 


eitn s. 
hering. 


THE LATEST COMIC OPERA, “ MR. 
PICKWICK,” 
In which De Wolf Hopper is starring at 
the Herald Square.—Ayron. 


LOUIS MANN, ; m2) , ae MISS OLIVE MAY, 
Star in “‘ The Consul,” at the . “a . P ‘ ES! ip Who plays the leading female part 
Princess.— Schloss. “ ; ee SC in ** The Consul.” —Sarony. 


THE “ SPREAD EAGLE CAFE” AND UNITED STATES CONSULATE 
In Act II. of ‘‘ The Consul,” the new play at the Princess.—Byron. 


THE DRAMATIC SEASON. 
LATEST SUCCESSES IN NEW YORK’S WORLD OF MIMIC LIFE. 
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WOMEN HAVE 








Foo! ’ 


PROFESSIONAL 








Some of 


BALL PROSPECTS. 
the college critics will say 
about 


things 
innovation in 
sports, the introduction of 
out and out professional 
football, but they will do 
this largely because this is 


some harsh 


the newest 


the one college sport in 
which professionalism was 
supposed to be impossible 
While there is still a ques 
tion whether 
football will 
profitable to promoters, be- 
cause the first attempt in 
New York recently was not 
a financial still 
there are many who think 
that the will next 
winter attract large crowds 
of spectators. The pro- 
moters did not expect to 
make money this winter, 
but they do believe that 
the venture will pay next 
winter, when games will be 
played in New York, Phil- 
Boston, and 
regular 


professional 
prove to be 


success, 


game 


adelphia, 
Pittsburg in a 
While 


schedule. most of 





enough, fast skaters seldom 























make first-class hockey 
players. Great speed 
seems, occasionally at least, 
to do much to break up 
team work, without which 
hockey cannot be played 
scientifically. The average 
fast skater on a team is 
tempted to outspeed his 
fellows with the result that 
he tries to do much 
and accomplishes nothing. 
It is the clever thinkers 
and passers and team gen- 
the Dobby 
stripe 


too 


and 
who win 
Sinnirud 
ure speedy 
is doubtful 
ever make 


erals of 
Howard 
hockey games. 
and McDonald 
skaters, but it 
if either will 
a good hockey player. 
7 

RADICAL CHANGES IN 
FoorBALL Rutes’ Pro- 
rosep.—-It seems probable 
that radical changes in the 
football rules will be made 
in the present vear. At the 
next meeting of the com- 
mittee on rules of the lead- 
ing colleges of the East a 























the men who will compose 
the teams will be ex-college 
players and the 
change to professionalism 
will not affect them as much 
as some people think. 
Most of them are or expect to be 
or trainers for college teams, and they have been and 
always will be paid for such 
make them professionals just as much as playing foot- 
ball for money will do. One good effect of the 


CAMERON B. WATERMAN, 


coaches, Captain rowing crew. 
appointed coaches 
These things 


services. 


innova- 


tion will be to do away with semi- professionalism—one 
of the most dangerous features in sport. The indi- 


vidual who takes his salary with his hand behind his 
back and then struts around and berates other profes- 
sionals will simply be compelled to accept his financial 
stipend and stand out openly in his true colors. There 
will be no three classes in football hereafter, for the plavers 
will be either amateurs, pure and simple, or professionals. 
The League of American Wheelmen not many vears ago 
tried to separate the classes and made a dismal failure 
of it. Men who were not quite fast enough to be thrown 
into the professional class at once were allowed to mas- 
querade for a season under what was called “Class B.” 
Every tricky amateur in the country eventually got into 
this haven until the system was abolished at the end of 
the year. It has been said frequently that no athlete 
would ever play football as earnestly for cash as he would 
do for his college. The recent professional games at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, did not bear out 
this prediction, for the professionals showed the vim and 
speed in the arena that had characterized their work 
when they played for their respective colleges. 
o 

PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR ATHLETES.— The dis- 
qualification of Marcus L. Hurley, the national amateur 
bicyele champion, by the Amateur Athletic Union, again 
brings to the front the troublesome question of the status 
of professional and amateur athletes. In England the 
classification of the man who competes in sport simply 
for the love of the sport is slightly different from what it 
has always been in this country. Over on the other side 
of the Atlantic the amateur from some big university 
or a graduate from such an institution is generally referred 
to as a “gentleman amateur.” In this country, it must 
be admitted, the competitor in many of our sports is an 
amateur so long as his parents are wealthy or he himself 
has plenty of money. If he is a young man who must 
earn his own living and is a first-class athlete, it generally 
happens that sooner or later he is placed in the profes- 
sional class either through his own request or because he 
has broken some rule and the governors of the particular 
sport at which he is proficient decide that he ought to 
be placed in the money-chasing class. Amateurs are held 
to a strict accounting in athletics and cycling in this coun- 
try, and in all college sports, but the same cannot be said 
of golf, trap-shooting, and many other field sports. John 
M. Ward played ball professionally for many years, and 
yet he is reckoned as an amateur in golfing tournaments. 
Ward is mentioned simply because he is so well known. 
There are many similar cases in golf. In trap-shooting, 
automobiling, and other branches of sport competitors 
received money prizes and yet their amateur status is 
never questioned. The case of Hurley is peculiar in that 
he has been recognized as one of the cleanest amateurs in 
cycling for the last two years. The National Cycling 
Association never questioned the amateur status of Hur- 
ley, who is a prominent member of the New York Athletic 
Club and a student at Columbia University. The Ama- 
teur Athletic Union maintains that Hurley played against 
an unregistered semi-professional basket-ball team, and 
in doing that he professionalized himself in all branches 
of sport. It is only a question of time before the various 
amateur associations of the country will get together 
and formulate a general rule regarding amateurism. Until 


BURNSIDE WINSLOW, 


Captain baseball team. 


ROBERT B. HYATT, 
Captain basket-ball team. 


FOUR STALWART CAPTAINS OF THE YALE ATHLETIC TEAMS WHICH HAVE JUST BEGUN TRAINING FOR THE SEASON.—Sedgwick. 


this is done there is bound to be more or less friction 
between the different associations, and timidity and un- 
certainty among the amateurs themselves. 

+. 

WoMEN While the critics believe that the 
present vear will be the liveliest in the history of outdoor 
sport and recreation, they admit that the year just past 
has been a remarkable one for the lovers of fresh air and 
those who have a proper regard for the development of 
speed and muscular tissues in man and beast. The fair 
sex has done its share to bring about such desirable health- 
ful and generally beneficial results. The bievele did much 
in this country to first take women out into the fresh air 
and the safety should be held in reverence for this, if for 
nothing else. Next came golf,and the women showed in 
a short time that they could master the game. In the 
South to-day there are many women who in short skirts, 
leggings and sweaters accompany their brothers, hus- 
bands, or even boys, into the fields with shotguns on 
their shoulders in quest of quail and partridges. Women, 
when they become good riders, handle a horse with re- 
markable skill,and the old fallacy that a girl must be 
accustomed to the saddle from infancy to become really 
expert has been cast aside with other old-fashioned ideas. 
It is true that some women never really learn how to ride a 
horse, but there are many more who become expert horse- 
women almost in a day. In the North, gymnasiums for 
young girls and women have sprung up in most of the 
large cities and the classes have generally doubled in size, 
and now physical directors, both men and women, re- 
ceive incomes in some cases triple that paid to teachers 
and moulders of the mind alone. Calisthenics have been 
introduced into the public schools of the North with 
splendid results, as the thinking physicians of the country 
will readily admit. Young and old America have for- 
tunately at last been brought to realize that a healthful 
body is just as necessary for the thorough enjoyment of 
life as an active brain, well stored with learning. 

a 


IN SPORT. 


BASEBALL TO REVIVE.—Some of the wise men of the 
baseball world have said heretofore that it was as im- 
possible to kill the interest in America’s national game 
as it was to entirely stamp out the speculative fever in the 
average American citizen. While it is admitted that the 
club owners, not only of the old National League, but 
of most of the new ones, have done much to bring the 
game into disrepute, there are brighter skies ahead for 
the game, which alone of practically all professional 
sports needs no side-show or gambling interests to enable 
it to hold its popularity. It would be ridiculous to say 
that there is no betting on baseball games, but the amounts 
wagered are invariably small. Pool rooms in the West 
will accept hundreds of dollars on the result of a horse 
race, but the proprietors would be staggered if a stranger 
offered to bet one-third of such an amount on a baseball 
game. Then the professional layer will tell you that he 
never likes to bet much money on anything that talks. 
While wars and contract-breaking have not improved 
baseball during the last few years, the dove of peace is in 
sight, which argues well for the game during 1903. 

- 

Better Hockey AssureD.—Better hockey is being 
played this winter than last year, and the attendance at 
the games has been larger and the enthusiasm more 
marked than last year or the year before. Properly 
managed hockey seems destined to be one of the best of 
the midwinter sports. It is a spectacular game, fast and 
scientific. ‘There is no place on a hockey team for a 
laggard, an untrained man, or a slow thinker. Singularly 


proposition will be put for- 
ward to change the present 
plan of mass plays so as to 
keep seven men continually 
in the line, and the ques- 
tion of allowing the quar- 
ter-back to run with the ball will also be discussed. 
Princeton and Harvard leaders are in favor of the change 
in the present system. Yale men, having developed mass 
plays to the greatest extent known, are not so enthusiastic. 
The reasons given tor the change of policy are two: first, 
that the new rules proposed would result in fewer injuries 
to the plavers, and second, that the spectators would 
take greater interest in the games. Former football 
plavers are satisfied that the idea manifested in the last 
four years, that mere strength is an absolutely necessary 
requisite for a place on a football team, is wrong. There is 
no doubt that the plan of relying on strength alone to win 
a game is useless, and there is also no doubt that people 
who go to see games would be attracted in greater num- 
bers were a chance given to them to witness more skill 
GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 
J a 


A Desperado for a Day. 


Continued from page 110. 


JOSEPH B. THOMAS, JR., 
Captain track team. 


and less force. 


and his signal humiliation and rout caused unrestrained 
rejoicing among the spectators of his downfall. They 
crowded ‘around Whitney, shaking his hand effusively 
and overwhe!ming him with invitations to take a drink. 
He, however, insisted that the crowd should drink at his 
expense, and then, with difficulty breaking away from 
his new-found friends, he made his way to his room. 
Once there, he threw himself into a chair and laughed 
immoderately. 

“What,” he chuckled, “I a desperate gun-fighter! 1 
run ‘Red Mike’ out of town! That’s too rich. Well. 
well, I’m a rank failure as a suicide, so I might as well 
make the best of it. A world where so stupendous a 
joke as I’ve played on this town is possible is too good to 
quit until I have to. After all, Mrs. Flanagan won’t 
mind taking care of me when she hears what I did to 
‘Red Mike’!” 

Two months later, when Robert Whitney’s body was 
borne to the little cemetery on the outskirts of the town, 
his funeral was the largest in local history. For, as one 
of the pall-bearers expressed it, “that tenderfoot didn’t 
look much like a fighter, but he run * Red Mike’ Lawlor 
out of town when nobody else was looking for thé job.” 


Coffee Again. 
PHILADELPHIA PuHyYSsICIAN TELLS THE TRUTH 


Apnout Ir. 


An OLD 


A pHysICcIAN of Philadelphia, of many years’ practice, 
during which time he has carefully watched the effects 
of coffee drinking upon his patients, writes: 

“ During my practice in Philadelphia, I have had many 
serious cases of stomach, kidney and liver disorders, which 
I have traced to the use of coffee. 

“Last vear a fellow physician called my attention to 
the merits of Postum in the place of coffee. In many severe 
cases of torpid liver, various kidney diseases, etc., since 
then, I have forbidden the use of coffee and prescribed 
Postum. 

“Tn many cases the results were almost miraculous 
and in all there was marked improvement, due solely 
to the use of Postum in the place of coffee. 

“Tf you wish it I will furnish you the names of my 
patients so cured. 

- “Owing to the feeling that exists among the medical 

fraternity against physicians using the columns of the 
papers to advertise themselves, I request that you with- 
hold my name, but you may refer any inquiries to me.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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asper’ 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Les.iz’s 
Weexkty. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
Lesuie’s Weekty at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are 
placed ona preferred list, entitling them to the early 
delivery of the papers, and in emergencies, to answers 


by mail or telegraph. Address ‘‘Jasper,” Lestir’s 
WeeKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

HE LATEST thing in Wall Street is 

Christian Science. Last month, when 


money rates were rising so rapidly that the 
market was on the eve of a panic, and when 
banks were calling in their loans and throw- 
ing out all doubtful collateral; and when 
the majority of the banks were below their 
legal reserve and all eager for deposits, the 


sudden announcement of a fifty-million- 
dollar pool was made and the public was 
asked to believe that these banks, over- 


burdened with loans and behind in 
their deposits, had, by some financial mira- 
cle, suddenly accumulated and set aside a 
surplus of $50,000,000, to be used in any 
emergency to sustain the market and pre- 
vent a panic. 

The mere fact that this conjectural, prob- 
lematical, and almost impossible $50,000,- 
QOO was in sight sufficient to 
confidence among those who were beginning 
to doubt and to dread, and the temperature 
of the stock market became almost normal. 
This pool, having restored and maintained 
confidence through the critical days pre- 
ceding and immediately following the first 
of January, then announced its dissolution. 
It had never loaned a dollar and perhaps 
hadn’t a dollar to loan, but those who had 
faith in the bankers who were said to be 
behind the pool were just as well satisfied, 


) 
way 


was restore 


and the distemper of Wall Street was as 
thoroughly cured as a headache or a 
katzenjammer ever was or can be, by a 


Christian Scientist. This again leads to the 
reflection that confidence has been the 
basis of the market’s strength during the 
past two or three years. Whenever this 
confidence is shaken, speculation will call a 
halt and the tape will show the result in 
lower prices. 

The startling proposition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to double its capital stock 
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and its bonded indebtedness, and to make 
it almost another billion-dollar corporation, 
with no clear explanation why this sudden 
step to raise half a billion dollars must be 
taken, gave shock to conservative 
in the Street. On top of it came the report 
of a combination between the Pennsvivania 


and the New York Central, to control, 
through the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Lake Shore, the Reading, and thus to 
dominate the production and sale of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal east of the 
Alleghany Mountains. This proposition, 


following the action of nearly all the leading 


railways during the past few years in in- 
creasing their obligations, no doubt ac- 
counts for the statement of an eminent 
English railroad director, at a recent ban- 
quet in London, that America had a far 


larger proportion than England of railways 


going into the receiver’s hands, as the 
\mericans had a way of watering their 
capital, which. he was glad to say, was 


almost unknown in England. 
It is said that these enormous capitaliza- 


| tions and constant increases thereof are re- 


quired by reason of projected improvements 
on a gigantic scule. The Pennsylvania is 
about to begin work on contracts aggregat- 
ing more than $50,000,000; the Goulds are 
spending colossal sums on their 
extension; the Baltimore and Ohio will 
spend from $30,000,000 to $80,000,000 on 
reconstruction and re-equipment; the New 
York Central will expend about $25,000,000 
in improvements; the Southern Pacifie and 
Central Pacifie over $50,000,000, and the 
Atchison more than $20,000,000 for its new 
lines in Oklahoma 
think that, 
possibly 


prosperous as we are, we may 


be discounting our prosperity; 


Pittsburg | 


Has any one stopped to | 


that these vast extensions of systems, some | 


them paralleling others, terrific 
competition with the slacker 
times and the inevitable depression ? 

Do we stop to think that the very general 
demand for an increase of wages on the rail- 
roads—a demand which has been and is be- 
ing reluctantly granted— means an increased 
cost of operation that will show 
heavily in bad than in good times, and that 
will be a burden only to be shaken off in 
bad times, after the sad experiences of a 


general strike? Do these railroads, who are 


of means 


approach of 


| agreeing to advance freight rates, under- 
stand the significance of the rebellion of 
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ON THE NEW YORK ‘‘CURB.” 
74 Broadway, New York. 
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Money Makes Money 


when Properly Invested. 
3y my Combination Plan sums of money from $50 u 
earn at least three times as much as any savings teak 
pays and the investment is absolutely as safe. 
Write me what amount you want to invest, and I 
will send full particulars. 
ANDREW L. BUSH, Investment Specialist 
Phoenix Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 
Highest Bank References. 








Capital, $3,000,000. 
STOCK 


in the 
EureKa Oil and Gas Co. 
Is the best investment you can make—The 


Company holds perpetual leases on 11,000 acres 
of proved oil land—HAS 11 GOOD PRODUC- 
ING WELLS, and new 
weekly. 


wells are being drilled 
Stock pays dividend of 


2 Per Cent. Monthly 


To increase property holdings and to develop 
present holdings, a limited amount of treasury 


stock will be sold for 


15 Cents a Share. 
Value $1.00 


for less than 


Par 
No orders 100 shares accepted. 
Bank and mercantile references. Write for cir- 
cular giving full information. 


Eureka Oil and Gas Co. 
109 Faurot Bldg., Lima, Ohio 














Real Estate 
IF YOU WANT to BUY or SEL Business write me. 
I can sell your pr operty ai quickly for cash no matter where 
located. Write to-day and learn how. Frank P. Cleveland, 
Real Estate Expert, 2008 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 


shippers, which, in Milwaukee, has taken 
the form of a meeting of a thousand manu- 
facturers to force the railroads to make 
more favorable terms to manufacturers in 
Wisconsin? Am I altogether wrong in call- 
ing attention to these obvious conditions 
and to the sericus involvements to which 
they may eventually lead? What would 
happen with one year of bad crops in this 
country? 

Does any one deny that our ablest busi- 
ness men are beginning to predict that the 
end of our period of unwonted prosperity 
is at hand? Do we realize that a presiden- 
tial election approaches again, that the 
Pennsylvania coal strike is still unsettled 
and in the throes of arbitration, and that 
Congress is fumbling and footballing with 


| mend themselves t 


| ste ands we oll 
‘F 


| No report of its earnings is available, 


| to doubt. 


Hints to Money-makers 


‘T. P.,” Brooklyn: No rating can be obtained 
I dw not believe it has one that would interest 
you or any one else It is a speculation 


New York: You must be 
ferred list to be entitled to an answer 
pays for a subscription for three 
stamp 

“p 


on my pre- 
One dollat 
months. No 
’ Rochester, N.Y I received no notifica- 
tion of your subscription and therefore your name 
was not placed on the preferred list. You are now 
on the list 
“Ss St. Augustine, 

but there is considerable 
which may be placed upon the 


Fla It is well located, 
property in that vicinity 
market rhe firm 
Wilkesbarre I 


have endeavored to ob- 


tain reliable information regarding the property, 
but no report seems to be available Phat is the 


trouble with all such propositions 

‘A .”’ Toronto You are on my preferred list 

for six months. (1) Rhoades & Richmond, 20 

Broad Street, and Spencer Trask & Co., 27 

Street, are members of the New 

change in excellent standing (2) 
in 2. hurry 

’ Milford, 

iam nts water 


York Stock Ex- 


I would not be 


Mass National Biscuit common 
It is paving and earning its 
dividends regularly, and I am told could increase 
its dividends. Of course it is always in danger of 
competition, but it is strongly held and supported 
The uniform history of the common industrial 
shares makes me regard all of them with more or 
less distrust No stamp 
“KC.” Brooklyn (1) Not for investment 
Bear in mind that every dollar taken out of a mine 
makes it worth just that amount less A railroad 
stock, on the other hand, increases in value with 
the growth of the country and the natural increase 
in business Hence the preference for railway 
shares for investment (2) Information is ex- 
eoneeg, difficult to obtain 
” Detroit: (1) I know of no such provi- 
sion ght the common stock of Corn Products 
but | am 
The preferred 
(2) The 
bonds 


told that they continue to be large 
looks like a good industrial investment 
Toledo, St. Louis and Western 4 per cent 


and preferred stock are not investments, but are 
a good speculation op reactions 
“*Q.,.” Worcester, Mass.: You should be a sub 


scriber at the home office, at full rates, to be en- 
titled to a place on my preferred list. One dollar 
will give you Lesiir’s WEEKLY and the preference 
for three months. (1) I should prefer the Dabney 
Oil Company's stock, by all odds, to that of the 
Eastern Consolidated The latter is by no means 
comme ndable 1 do not recommend the Canadian 
company ‘s shares 
‘S..” Bluefield, W. Va.: (1) Steel preferred, 
if it is earning and can earn 7 per cent., 1s cheap 
Whether it can earn its full dividends if the iron 
market has another period of depression, is open 
I do not regard it as a permanent in- 
(2) The condition of the market does 
not warrant recommending purchases, excepting 
on reactions, for a quick turn. The stocks which 
J have already indicated in recent issues still com- 
me. (3) No rating 
Binghamtou, N. Y.- (1) Our imports 
of iron and steel manufactures during the past year 


vestment 


| were double those of the preceding vear and $40,- 


more | 


| legislation menacing our industrial suprem- | 


' and I’ doubt the reports. 


| stock is not an investment. 
or 


acy? Furthermore, we have no assurance 
that money is to become cheap within the 
next few weeks or possibly months. 
look for a recurrence of higher rates before 
we are well into February. The craze for 
speculation which has existed in this 
country continuously for the past four 
years has cost the nation a frightful sum. 
Money has been sunk in mining and oil 
speculations, in trolley lines starting at no- 
where and ending everywhere, in calam- 
itous land speculations, and in all sorts of 
get-rich-quick gambles too numerous to 
mention. We have been having a merry 


dance and the time approaches when we | 


must pay the fiddler. 


“J. K. M.C.”’: He has no rating 


eg is , Welton, Ia.: It has no rating 
a * ” Syracuse : 1 would not touch it 
a C.,” Chicago: Complaint noted. 


ws A Y. Z.,”’ Philadelphia: 
name on Ly yreferred list. 
wg ia 9 York: It is doing a large busi- 
ness an favorable reports regarding it are made 
“$.,” Stoughton, Mass: (1) He has no rating, 
(2) | cannot commend 


I do not find your 


Ditto. 


it 
ex ”? Montreal, 


(3) 
J Canada: Obviously the 
All such shares must 
be Speculative. 

“M. T.,” Boston: 
therefore more or 
(3) Do not advise it. 


(1) It 
less 


is experimental and 
speculative. (2) No. 


Many | 


| common is a good way off from dividends, 


| mystery attaches. 


than im any single year since 1890, 
and these imports bid fair to inerease in 1903 with 
all that that implies to the steel trust. (2) The 
advance of a dollar a ton on steel wire and nail 
products by the steel trust comes soon after 
statement that this great combination ougbt 
be comme »nded because it was holding down prices 
‘H.”” Rochester: Information sent me from 
San Juan denies the statement made in behalf of 
the Porto Rico Gold Mining Company that a re- 
duction plant is now being erected by them and 
also the statement that the president of the com- 
pany is D Pardee, of the New York Centra! 
Railroad This gentleman says he has no connec- 
tion with the company Under the circumstances, 
I do not advise the purchase of the shares of the 
company, whether offered at ten cents or one cent 
apiece 
“¥." Duluth: (1) This not a good time 
for new industrial combinations. The proposed 
$20,000,000 Malleable [ron Castings combination 
failed to materalize. It did not embrace the 
strongest and most prosperous concerns and did 
not appeal to investors. (2) 1 said when a de 
pressing financial report was issued not long ago 
regarding the Lehigh Valley that insiders probably 
circulated it with the intention of buying 
shares at a lower level. The recent rise indicates 
that I was right 
. ..,’ Marblehead, Mass One dollar 
ceived. You are on my preferred list for three 
months. A consolidation of lead interests, which 
would be favorable to National Lead common, has 
been projected for a long time,and would have 
been carried out, | am told, before this, but for 
the stringency in the money market If you had 
evened up the cost of your high-priced shares by 
buying when the stock had its serious decline you 
could get out whole without trouble I would not 
sac =, the et 
Concord, H.: (1) The actions against 
Sieh «& Nigelow accuse them of fraud and 
conspiracy in the formation of the Old Dominion 
Copper Mining and Smelting Company and alleges 
that they made over $2,000,000 in the transaction 
(2) The recent statement of the steel trust esti- 
mated the December earnings at $8,000,000, the 
lowest of the year, excepting the short month of 
February last. The report does not give the in- 
come from the various constituent companies. 
The amount charged off for depgeciation is alto- 
eether soo small 
F Brooklyn: (1) I doubt if any one can 
state fina Wh whether Southern Pacific will pay 
a dividend within the next six months, but it is 
almost a certainty that it will not pay more than 
per cent. per annum. (2) People’s Gas is 
strongly held, though the litigation in which it is 
involved has not ceased. (3) Texas Pacific has 
been put, during the past two years, on a much 


000,000 more 


is 


higher plane of efficiency and has become a strong | 


feature of the Gould system, and in the proposed 
combination of Gould roads is expected to play an 
important part and to have a handsome shate 

“FF.” Mt. Albert, Ontario: You are on my pre- 
ferred list for one year. (1) The movement in 
Erie common has puzzled the Street. That there 
has been manipulation in this stock and in many 
others during the recent advance, everybody who 
has watched the “‘washing”’ that has been going 
on in the Stock Exchange fully comprehends - trie 
yut, 
like Reading common, can be advanced by manipu- 
lation, and, on reports of new and favorable com- 
binations, to higher figures. I should be afraid 
to speculate in it or anything else to which such 
Baltimore and Ohio or Nor- 
folk and, Western would be safer. 

““T..”’ Saratoga, N. Y.: (1) The increase in the 
dividend on American Car and Foundry common 
did not advance the stock very much. Perha 


insiders thought it a good time to unload. 


(2) The 
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bearish talk on Tennessee Coal, found in the official! 
statements sent ot by the company, makes me 
believe that the stock nmiay be a purchase. (3) | 


| do not regard Royal Baking Powder preferred as 


| ferred 


Pine | 


| 28 W. 33D STREET, 


Daily 


the | 
to | 


the | 


re- | 





a better investment than American Chicle pre- 
Competition in the baking powder busi- 
ness could be very easily gotten up and the Royal 


Baking Powder’s formula is by no means a secret 
Continued on following page. 
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haustive reviews and analysis of the lead- 
ing railway and industrial enterprises of 
the country, which permit investors to 
intelligent y determine security values. 
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TO A REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF 
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“This Beats New Jersey”’ 
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kota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to PuHiip Lawndeen, late Ass’t-Sec. 
of State, Huron, South Dakota, or Room K, 2oth 


Floor, 220 Broadway, New York. 





A. G. HANAUER 


INVESTMENTS 
SPOKANE: WASH. 





BY LETTER if you are interested 
in mining investments. Buy no Western 
Mining Stock till you get my quotations by 
wire or letter. 1 handle those of the better 
class, especiall GOLCONDA, RED BOY, PAL- 
MER MT. TUNNEL, DEWEY CONS., etc. All let- 


ters answered personally. Bank references. 


The MAJESTIC” 


Combination of Copper, Gold, 
Silver, Lead, Zinc, and Iron Mines 

















EIGHT DISTINCT GROUPS OF 
MINES ; 120 CLAIMS ; 2,400 ACRES 
DEVELOPMENT WORK upwards of 20,000 feet 


all in ore. 
100,000 TONS of ores already mined and on the 
dum ps ready for our new smelters. 

SMEL'TERS are being built by The Colorado Iron 
Works C o., and will be completed early in 1908. 
ALL the great properties free and clear of encum- 

brances. 
Doeatenienttiennemmendll 


No Debts No Bonds No Preferred Stock 


The Majestic Copper Mining and Smelting 
Company will sell a few thousand shares of the 
Capital Stock at $7.50 per share (par value $10). We 
reserve the right to increase this price without notice. 

rE. The “ Majestic” is worthy of 
immediate and thorough personal investigation. It 
will cost you practically nothing to look into this 
great proposition. Permit us to send you a co 
* A bove and Below the Surface,” a beattitanly ue 
trated 44-page booklet. It isa ‘work of art. 
for itnow. Address all communications to 


CHAPMAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON 


78 Pear! Street 





Fiscal 
Agents 
Hartford, Conn, 
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OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of January 6 
to 19, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named street in the BOROUGH OF 
MANHATTAN 

12TH WARD, 
HUNDRED AND 
OPENING, between 
Avenue Confirmed 
January 3, 1903 

EDWARD M 
City of New York, January 3, 





SECTION 8 WEST ONE 
SIXTY-THIRD STREET 
Kingsbridge Road and Ii1th 
December 9, 1902; entered 


GROUT, 
1903 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Janu- 
ary 3 to 16. 1903, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Assessors and the enteringin the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 
23RD WARD, SECTION 11 FREEMAN 
STREET PAVING, from East 169th Street to 
Southern Boulevard 
24TH WARD, 
AVENUE SEWER, 
and Arthur Avenue; 
SEWER, between 
182nd Street; also, 
between Crescent Avenue 
also, HUGHES AVENUE SEWER, between 
Crescent Avenue and East 182nd Street; also, 
BELMONT AVENUE SEWER, between Crescent 
Avenue and East 182nd Street; also, CAMBRE- 
LENG AVENUE SEWER, between Crescent 
Avenue and Grote Street; also, BEAUMONT 
AVENUE SEWER, between East 187th Street 
and East 183rd Street 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, December 31, 1902. 


TO THE ADVER- 
IN THE CITY RECORD of Janu- 
1903, of the coetrennsien by the Board 
anc 
Collection of Assessments and 
assessment for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11, 
EAST ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIRST 
STREET SEWER, from Webster Avenue to Clay 
Avenue; also, CLAY AVENUE SEWER, from 
East 17lst Street to the street summit situated 
south of East 170th Street 
EDWARD M. GROUT, 


Comptroller 


SECTION 11 CRESCENT 
between East 187th Street 
also, ARTHUR AVENUE 

Crescent Avenue and East 
ADAMS PLACE SEWER, 

and East 182nd Street; 





ATTENTION Is CALLED 
TISEMENT 
ary 3 to 16, 
of Revision of Assessments 
the Bureau for the 
Arrears, 


of 





Comptroller 


City of New York, December 31, 1902 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISE MENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Janu- 


ary 3 to 16, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Revision of Assessments and the entering in 
the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 

P s, of assessments for LOCAL IMPROV-E- 
‘S in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8. AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE REPAIRING SIDEWALKS ANI 
LAYING ANOTHER COURSE OF FLAGGING, 


west side, from 18ist Street to 190th Street 






=i ~ 


22ND WARD, SECTION 4. TWELFTH AVE- 
NUE REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING 
AND FLAGGING, from the northerly side of 


47th Street to the southerly side of 52nd Street. 
‘ EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, December 31, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Jan- 
uary 12 to 24, 1903, of the confirmation by the 


Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 





the entering in | 


| the 


for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessments for LUCAL IMPROVEMENTS IN | 
THE BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
TWENTY-THIRD WARD, SECTION _ 10 
LONGFELLOW STREET SEWER, from West 
Farms pees to Westchester Avenue 
NTY-FOURTH WARD, SECTION 11. 


BOSTON ROAD SEWER, from East 173d Street 
to Southern Boulevard; EAST ONE HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET (Tremont 
Avenue) SEWER, from Southern Boulevard to 
Belmont Avenue; also CLINTON AVENUE 
SEWER, between East 177th Street and Crotona 
Park, North; SEDGWICK AVENUE SEWER, 
from’ Fordham Road to East 183d Street, als 

EAST ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-THIRD 


STREET BRANCH SEWER, from Sedgwick 
Avenue to Loring Place. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 


City of New York, January 9, 1903 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Janu- 
ary 15 to 28, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board 





| cheap money soon 


of Revision of Asse s3sments, and the entering in the | 


Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 


rears, of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVE- | 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
23RD WARD, SECTION 10. DAWSON 


STREET PAVING AND CURBING, from West- 
chester Avenue to Leggetts Lane 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, January 14, 1903 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESS- 
MENTS 


MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEW Bt BUILDING. 
ary 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIV E N, S REGU IRED 
by the Greater New York Charter, nchet the books 
called ‘‘ The Annual Record of the Assessed Valua- 
tion of Real and Personal Estate of the Boroughs 
of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, eae and 
Richmond, comprising The City of New York” 
will be open for examination and correction on the 
second Mondey of January, and will remain open 
until the 

1ST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public 
inspection, application may be made by any person 
or corporation claiming to be aggriev ed by the as- 
sessed valuation of real or personal estate to have 
the same corrected 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office 
of the Department of Taxes and Assessments, No. 
280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the 
hn artment, Municipal Building, One Hundred 
Seventy-Seventh Street and Third Avenue. 

"ts the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the 
Department, Municipal Building 

n the Borough of Queens, at the office of the 
De artment, Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue 
Fifth Street, Long Island C ity. 

ae, * the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the 
Department, Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations i in all the Boroughs must make ap- 
a only at the main office in the Borough of 

anhattan 

Application in relation to the assessed valuation 
of personal estate must made by the person 
assessed at the office of the Department in the Bor- 
ough where such person resides, and in the case of a 
non-resident carrying on business in the City of 
New York, at the office of the Departme: t of the 
Borough where such place of business i: .ocated, 
between the hours of 10 A. M. and 2 P. iu., except 
on Saturday, when all = west be made 
between 10 A. M TV 12 ~ | 


ES L. WELLS, were 
WILLIAM 8. OOGSW 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE.” 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


Ar- | 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 
Thanks 


“J. J.,” Cincinnati Renewal received 
for your opaugions nt 

‘WwW. W. MN Chicago: Heavily capitalized, 
but has good prospects. At the price you give, 
the property seems to be on too high a valuation 


I do not advise its purchase 


‘Nemo,” New Orleans: (1) Four per cent 
Minimum 3 per cent. (2) Four per cent., which 
it pays by utilizing its surplus Time limit three 


(3) I do not understand your inquiry 

Brooklyn: (1) Complaint noted. (2) 
a large business but not rated. (3) If you 
read the papers, you will have observed the 
litigation in which the concern has 


months 
“y 
Does 
have 
unpleasant 
been 
“Bo” 
not dealt 
advise you. (2) 
he addressed to “ 
ance department 
**C.,”” Warren, Minn 
ble. (2) Ontario and 


Williamson, W. Va (1) The shares are 
in on Wall Street and I am unable to 
Your insurance inquiry should 
Hermit,” the editor of our insur- 


(1) Nothing commenda- 
Western sold last year 
around current prices. Many believe that event- 
ually it must sell higher. I regard it as one of the 
cheapest of the coal stocks, but it is a good ways 
fr om dividends 
*.”’ Logansport, Ind.: (1) Fluctuations 
would indicate that United States Realty will 
move with the market and react with other shares 
if liquidation continues. (2) Pretty nearly all 
(3) I think well of Corn Products and also of 
Inited States Steel Spring 
‘H.,” Indianapolis: The fact that 
managers generally are trying to offset 
creased cost of operation by reducing the 
of freight trains and hauling longer trains, and, 
incidentally, reducing the number of their em- 
ployés, confirms the impression that railroad men 
are not, expecting as good a year in 1903 as they 
ane he ad in the immediate past 
“S$ Annapolis, Md.: As the control of Read- 
ing is ‘vested in the preferred shares, the common 
is not regarded as likely to be in demand for invest 
inent purposes until pending improvements have 
been completed and the property put on a better 
basis, and with some prospects of dividends on all 
the shares. I do not expect Reading to be as 
promine _ in speculation this year as it was last 
‘J Nilkesbarre: Conflicting reports are heard 


railroad 
the in- 
sneed 


about Gree ne Consolidated Copper An expert, 
who visited it some time ago, was quite bear- 
ish Yet insiders tell me that strong interests 


have recently purchased a large amount of the stock 
There have been rumors that these interests were 
endeavoring to secure contro! of the management 
Its recent annual statement was not entirely satis- 
fac tory 

G.,” Elmira: It is said that the American 
Ice Company, because of the cold summer, has 
a very large surplus of ice on hand for use this year 
and that it has been paid for In that event, the 
company ought to show a good profit this summer 


There is talk of funding the dividends in arrears 
on the preferred. One of the stockholders tells 
me that the assets of the concern are fully worth 


the selling price of the shares to-day 

“Inquirer,” Little Rock, Ark The suit against 
Thomas A. Edison, Jr., Chemical Company, to 
from a further use of that title, was 
brought by Mr. Fdison’s father, the well- known 
inventor, who objects to the use of his name in 
such a connection by his oldest son. It was allezed 
in the complaint that young Edison 
$10,000 of the stock of the company and a salary 
of $50 a month for the use of his name 

‘Williams,’ Baltimore: Two do!lars received. 


enjoin it 


You are on my prefe srred list for six months 
(1) The bonds are reasonably secure, especially 
the Central Georgia 5s. (2) None of the industrial 


common shares can be regarded as permanent in- 
vestments. They are all speculative. Amonz the 
best of these low-priced industrial common shares, 
I am told that Railway Steel Spring should be in- 
cluded. You might hold this for a long pull 
‘“*—H..” Atlanta, Ga.: The best answer to the 
report ‘that the Morgan interests are heavy holders 
of Southern Railway stock was made by Mr. Mor- 
gan himself when he testified recently in a rail- 
road investigation that he did not believe any one 
banking house or person owned more than 2 per 
cent. of the stock of the Southern Railway, be- 
cause it was so widely distributed. As the shares 
are trusteed and the control is thus in the hands 
of Mr. Morgan, his ownership of the stock is unnec- 
essary 
‘*Banker,”’ 


” 


Louis: I do not expect to see 
The fact that a corporation 


St. 





|} much greater 


received | 


| that 


| of dynamos and other 


having the high character of the Lake Shore Kail- | 


way was obliged to pay 5}¢ per cent., with the 
indorsement and guarantee of the New York Cen- 
tral behing its obligation, in order to place its note 
for $25,000,000 recently, in payment of its purchase 
of Reading stock, shows how scarce money is 
What chance have corporations with doubtful 
assets and unestablished reputations to exploit 


| new ventures ? 








Portland, Me.: 
dividends paid on American Grass Twine con- 
currently with the publication of bull rumors re- 
garding the shares, were intended to enable insiders 
to sell out. The concern is closing some of its 
Western establishments and is trying to borrow 
$600,000 on an issue of 6 per cent. gold bonds, 
secured by a mortgage on some of the company’s 
property. Thus does another one of the exploited 
industrial dividend properties disclose that its 
dividends should not have been paid. 

‘Banker,’ Macon, Ga.: The recent break of 
fifty points in the price of Michigan Central shares 
on the first transaction recorded since last summer 
showed the sacrifice the owner had to make to 
find a market. The high price last August was 
made on reports of a great combination that was 
to enormously increase the value of all Vanderbilt 
preperties. 
regarding Rock Island, Erie, Pennsylvania, Atchi- 
son, the Gould shares, and a lot of other things 
What chance have outsiders to play in a game in 
which the insiders stack the cards? 

“L.,” Middletown, N. Y.: (1) I think well of 
the C hicago People’ s Gas cond to which you refer, 
and prefer the Chicago Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany’s. (2) The Kansas City Ft. Scott and 
Minneapolis 4s are a reasonably 


WEEKLY 


United Metals Selling Company recently declared 
its customary big dividend of 10 per cent. This 
concern is the selling agency of the Amalgamated 
company and the same Standard Oil interests 
which control the latter own the selling company 
Whether the Amalgamated, stockholders make a 
profit or not is therefore not so much a matter of 
interest as whether the United Metals Selling 
Company does Why should not the Amalga- 
mated sell its own copper direct, instead of through 
an expensive agency? ? 
‘“*R.,” Richmond, Va.: (1) I 
reduced rs silroad earnings this year, 


expect to see 
in spite of all 


the talk about a car and locomotive shortage and 
an overplus of business. You will observe that 
the Lake Shore, in its recent statement to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, declazed that 
legislation has greatly increased railroad taxes and 
that the rise in wages. materials, and supplies is 
than the gain by the proposed ad- 
freight rates. (2) The weakness in 
Atchison shares has beep attributed by some to 
the report that the ial debenture bonds, which 
require an annual payment four their retirement of 
$2,500,000, are to be retired and a $50,000,000 
4 per cent. bond issued in their place. These bonds 
will not require an annual redemption payment, 
and this indicates that the Atchison’s earnings are 
not expected to continue to show an increase 

.”’ Great Neck, (1) For speculation 
Rock Island common, no doubt, offers a fair oppor- 
tunity, if purchased on reactions, but I see no 
prospect of its selling for 100, as you suggest Its 
friends have been predicting 60 for it (2) I have 
mentioned several low-priced stocks recently a 


vance in 


ser 
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number of times, which on reactions might be 
bought fora turn. (3) There has been too much 
manipulation in Metropolitan to satisfy me. I 
advised the purchase of Manhattan when it sold 
much lower. Both stocks, so far as their dividends 
ore concerned, are selling high enough. (4) While 
I do not advise the sacrifice of your Steel common, 
I would not hold it too long. ‘One of the heaviest 
owners of the original allotment of the Steel shares 
has sold nearly all his common. He is intimately 
acquainted with the affairs of the concern and was 
one of its promoters He admitted that where 
he had held thousands of the common he only 
holds hundreds now 
Raleigh, N. C (1) Some fear is felt by 
the controllers of certain speculative industrial 
concerns that the President will, either at this 
session or at an extra session, force an objection- 
able anti-trust bill through Congress. The specu- 
lative managers of these corporations especially 
oppose publicity of earnings and the opening of 
the books to stockholders, and that is where they 
make a mistake. Congress should compel all the 
great corporations whose stocks are offered to the 
public to make correct and complete annual reports 
for the information parti cularly of the stockholder 
with a severe penalty for the issuance of a false 
or dishonest statement (2) I would not sell my 
Leather preferred. There are evidences that the 
Leather trust is sustaining the market both at 
home and abroad, for the purpose of putting up 
the price of the Leather shares For this reason, 
and because Leather commen is cheap, many have 
purchased the shares for speculation 
Continued on following page. 





Business Chances Abroad 


WE ARE assured 
Mason that 
newspaper stock in the United States 
there is an open and ready field for it in 
Germany, where the consumption is stead- 
ily increasing and the native supply always 
rather below local requirements.’’ Ma- 
chines for pressing oil from linseed, rape, 
palm, and other oleaginous seeds 
nuts, are understood in Germany to 
made of high efficiency and _ relatively 
cheap in the United States. So far as is 
known, the American machinery this 
class has not been introduced in Germany, 
and there would seem to be a promising 
field for it there. There are also, Mr. 
Mason says, “inquiries for American tool 
steel, the superior quality of which has 
been revealed by the vast number of 
American machine tools and implements 
now in use here.’”?’ But thereseems to be a 
difficulty in obtaining a supply, or even 
quotations, from the makers of such steel 
in the United States. It is also well known 
certain grades of American steel 
especially adapted for the construction 
forms of electrical 
machinery are superior to anything pro- 
duced and used for the same purpose in 
Germany. 


by 


sesame, 
and 
be 


of 


a 
American trade with Java is never 
likely to be very large on account of 


the field being almost exclusively possessed 
by the Dutch, but an opportunity is of- 
fered just now for American dealers in 
water-supply material to do some _ busi- 
ness in that country. A firm in Amster- 
dam, Holland, Hekking & Company, writes 
that it will be glad to enter into relations 
with leading American firms for the supply 
of all articles which will be necessary at 
Soerabaya, Java, for the making of the 
conduits in the houses, when the water- 


| Supply of that town will be constructed 


No one doubts that the | 


Ve have been having similar reports | 


good and safe | 


bond—no better than the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre | 


44s, however. (3) I have little doubt that ulti- 
mately the Delaware and Hudson will be absorbed, 
in part at least, by the New York Central and on 
a profitable basis. You should be a subscriber on 
my preferred list, and if you were on that list 
would also be on the preferred mail and get your 
copy in advance of dealers. 

“C_O. P.,” Burlington, Ia.: You probably have 

seen the recent statement of an expert to the effect 
that there has been an over-production and a con- 
sequent over-supply of copper. If this be true, 
there is no acne 7A prospect of better prices for 
the metal or higher prices for the shares of the 
copper companies. You will observe that the 





NCHIAL 
ROCHES 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Tn Lecturer. 


* Pre-eminently the bes 
REV. HENRY W WARD BEECHER. 
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by the Indian government early in 1903. 
The whole plant is made on account of the 
Indian government, but the conduits in 
the houses are to be made by the inhabitants 
for their own account. Consequently, 
there will be a large field for the makers of 
all articles in this line, such as water-fit- 
tings, water-taps, sanitary goods, baths, 
etc. Hekking & Co. say that they know 
that American makers in general are not 
willing to give a stock of their goods to 
foreign firms, but they beg to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that if any American 
maker wishes to compete with the Ger- 
mans and English for the above articles, 
he will be obliged to accept the conditions 
ruling in the Dutch colonies. 


Among other things in which South 
Africa is short at present is good build- 
ing bricks. Building operations in that 
country are said to be greatly retarded on 
this account. It appears that the native 
bricks are so poorly made that they have 
to be plastered with stucco to keep them 
from being destroyed by the action of the 


weather. In Consui-General Bigham’s 
opinion, if some good brick manufacturers 


close to our coast, in Ne;. Jersey or Mary- 
land, would investigate t:s matter, they 
would find a large margin for profit in ship- 
ping bricks to South Africa. An American 
who uses a great many bricks in building 
ice plants in Cape Town and other cities 
in that region told Mr. Bigham he could 
sell 1,000,000 bricks per week there if he 
had such hard vitrified bricks as are made 
in the United States, for these would not 
have to be plastered. 


Consul-General 
“if there is any surplus | 


Our State Department has received from 
the Swiss legation, Washington, notice of 
the competition for the design of the monu- 
ment commemorative of the foundation of 
the Universal Postal Union, to be erected 
at Berne. The erection of this monument 


| was decided by the postal congress held at 








| lection of Assessments and A 





| assessment - for 


Berne in July, 1900, and the Swiss High 
Federal Council was asked to assure its exe- 
cution. An international jury of eleven 
members was appointed, who elaborated a 
programme in August, 1902, for this com- 
petition. the programme are 
filed in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce at 
Washington and will be sent to parties in- 
terested on application. 
a 


Copies of 


A Birmingham, England, business man, 
with connections in other parts of Great 
Britain, writes to Consul Halstead of that 
city that he interested in a company 
which is:being formed at Dublin for the sale 
of builders’ and he wishes to 
get into communication with American 
manufacturers who are willing to appoint 
agents in Ireland for specialties in the 
building line. Catalogues and letters on 
this subject may be sent in care of Mr. Hal- 
stead. 


is 


accessories, 








No Dinner is Complete 






WITHOUT A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


GREEN OR YELLOW 


THIS FRENCH 
LIQUEUR FOR 


300 years 
HAS BEEN THE 
PREFERRED 
AFTER-DINNER 
CORDIAL OF 
POLITE SOCIETY 


At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 














OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Jan- 
uary 12 to 24, 1908, of the confirmation by the 
Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
LOCAL ie hy A EMENTS in 
the ore GH OF MANHATTA 

TWELFTH WARD, SECTION 4. NINETY- 
SECOND STREET PAVING AND CURBING, 
between West End Avenue and Riverside Drive. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, January 9, 1903. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of January 9 
to 22, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the oy | for the Col- 
Arrears assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
foheving named avenue, in the BOROUGH OF 

HE BRONX: 


EaRD WARD, SECTION 10. WHITLOCK 
AVENUE OPENING, from Southern Boulevard to 
Hunt’s Point Road. een March 11, 1902; 
entered January 7, 190 

DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, January 7, 1903. 
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January 29, 1903 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


‘s &.? Stoughton, Mass.: No 
“ Inquirer,” Chicago: Your surmise is correct 


V.,’’ Providence: Referred tu mailing depart- 
ment 

**J.,”” Macwahoe, Me.: I do not advise their pur- 
chase. 

“M. B.,” New York: I! would have nothing to 


do Kw him 
‘E. ’ Dayton: You are on my preierred list 
Will ms 3S inquiries 








On the Wing 


Reputation travels like the wind. 
Over the Continent the Ameri- 
can Gentleman’s Whiskey 














Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


HUNTER 


has founded a 

new type, a new 

name for what 
L is a 


Pure, Old 
Mellow 
Product 





A good thing 
passes from lip 
to lip. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















$10.00 Camera only $6.95 


This high gré ae 4X5 
Folding Plate Cam- 
era is fitted “ak 
double R R Lens, 
Iris Diaphragm and 

utomatic 
Shutte *r with 
bulb and 
tubing. Price 
} includes car- 
rying case 
and one 
double plate 
holder. Sent 
express paid 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Tennessee 
(fifty cents extra if outside this district), or C. O. D. 
on receipt of $1. Money refunded if this is not the 
greatest bargain you ever saw. 


I Enlarge Photographs 


from amateur negatives. Send your films or plates 
to me and have enlargements suitable for framing 
made from them. 

24%x3\% to 4x5 enlarged to 6% x 8%, 50 cents; 
8x 10, 75 cents ; 10X12, $1.00; 11 X14, $1.25. 


M. A. MARTIN, 227 Superior St., Toledo, O. 


Reference, First National Bank. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Owners of California guld mines divide $60,000,- 
000.00 annually, but you can not buy an interest 
in those mines. 

The stock is not for sale. 

The men — and woinen— who own it bought it 
cheap when the mines were new. It is now making 
them rich. 

You have the same opportunity. 

The WIZARD MINE is now being opened, just 
as these imines were. 

You can buy the stock cheap now ; it will seon be 
worth tuo much to sell. 

The WIZARD is in Fl Dorado County, California, 
right in the midst of these paying mines. 

It is on the GREAT MOTHER LODE, 
means rich quartz and lots of it. 

Its owners have spent $35,000.00 in perfecting 
the title, and now offer you an opportunity to help 
them develop the property and convert it at once 
into a dividend-paying mine. 

It is a plain, simple business proposition. 

For a few dollars you can become owner in a divi- 
dend-paving gold mine for life, and help divide the 
$60,000,000.00 produced by California gold mines 
annually. 

Our booklet, ‘A Tale of Gold,” tells the whole 
story. Write for it now. 


WIZARD GOLD MINING CO., 655 Holland Building, St. Louis 
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Sunset Limited’ and ‘* Pacific 
Coast Express ”” 


DAILY via Washington and New Orleans to 
Texas, Mexico and CALIFORNIA 


Southern Pacific 
$49 Broadway NEW YORE 1 Battery Place 











LESLIE’S 


“Hatter,” Philadelphia 
both is unfavorable 
‘L. L.,” Avenue B.: All such propositions 
must be more or less speculative | 
“J. W.,” Chicago: You are on my preferred | 
list, one year. Request noted 
,” Poughkeepsie Neither concern is 
onal and I do not advise the purchase of the 
Heal | 
‘*Exit,”” Bethlehem, Penn I only know what 
is reported to me regarding the property, and that 
is favorable 
“H. O.,”’ Newark, N. J 
savings bank for the present. 
the Buc hu stock 
“S. F.,” New York: It is a speculative proposi- 
tion, pure and simple. This is a better time for 
investment than speculation 
“ae Creston, Ill.: Complaint noticed 
(1) I would hold for the present (2) Would sell 
on first favorable opportunity 
‘““A. G.,” New York: (1) They have no rating 
(2) I regard the Wabash Debenture Bs as a better 
purchase than Wabash preferred 
’.,”’ Newton, Kan.: You are on my preferred 
list for six months. None of the properties you 
mention can be regarded as belonging to the invest- 
ment class 
‘I.E 


Information regarding | 


Keep your money in the 
Pay no attention to 


’ St. Louis: I do not regard it as a good 
investment. If you should wish to dispose of it 
at any time it might be difficult to do so, as it is 
not listed or sold on the curb. 

“Pp.” Findlay, O.: I would not advise putting 
money into the Storey Cotton Company Any | 
concern that offers extraordinary rates of interest 
should not be attractive to an investor. 

‘S. St.,.”’ New York: In spite of numerous ad- 
verse reports published regarding Smelters com- 
mon, the stock has shown great strength. Its 
earnings are large, and it looks like a good specula- 
tiv e industrial. 

‘Oglethorpe I have repeatedly said that the 
strategic position of Chicago Great Western gave 
value to its shares. If the market strengthens 
you may be able to get out without loss and then 
I would do so 

‘‘Pumpkin,” Indianapolis: (1) Not favorably 

2) Ditto. (3) Not at all. (4) I do not advise 
putting your money in the schemes recommended 
by W. Francis Turner & Co. Better speculate on 
your own hook. 

we 


L.,” Marblehead, Mass.: (1) Many have 


” 


| evened up on their Amalgamated Copper since the 


Usually this is a conservative course. (2) 
(3) Southern 


decline. 
I have never visited the property 
Pacific, on reactions, is good. 

“Ro” Ansonia: (1) The firm to which you 
refer has a fair rating and second grade of credit 
It must not be confounded with a firm having a 
somewhat similar name, which has no rating 
(2) W. E. Woodend & Co., 25 Broad Street, deal 
in grain and stoc 

a Secabien. Mass.: (1) I consider the 
a reports absolutely unreliable. (2) I take 
no stock in the statement of the New York Sub- 
urban Development Company to which you refe: 
(3) Would have nothing to do with the betting 


proposition of Gardner. 
i &, 


| advertising racing tips. 


Danville, Va.: A number of parties are 
You are very foolish to 
pay attention to such offers. I,would have noth- 
ing to do with the concern. You should be a 
subscriber at this office, at full rates, to be entitled 


| to a Place on my preferred list. 
S., 





New Orleans: The San Jacinto Oil Com- 
pany, of Dallas, has gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. A minister was at the head of it and it is 
said that there were six thousand stockholders 
scattered over the United States. The minister 
should stic k to his pulpit as well as his text. 

Jennings, La.: Subscribers to Les.ir’ 

WEEKLY at the home office at the full rate, n: ae. 
four dollars per annum, are entitled to a place on 
my polueed list, which gives them a preference 
in answers by mail or telegrs uph and a preference 
in the delivery of their papers. No further charge 
is mé ade. I am answering your inquiry by letter. 

S.,”" Boston: One dollar received. You are 
on my preferred list for three months. (1) As I 
have repeatedly said, American Sugar is in the 
hands of speculative manipulators and you can 
only guess what they propose to do with the stock 
(2) On reactions, Consolidated Tobacco 4s, Wa- 


| bash Debenture Bs, Kansas City Southern, United 


States Realty common, Corn Products common, 
and ‘Texas Pacific are attractive for speculation. 
“Erie”: You are on my preferred list for one 
year. The recent course of the Erie has mystified 
the Street. It is the impression that outside par- 
ties endeavored to secure control and that when 
this was discovered insiders had to go into the 
market and strengthen their holdings: I would 
not sacrifice my shares. Erie can be made a 
strong speculative favorite and I have had intima- 
tions from sources usually well informed, that the 
road may be advantaged by a combination of large 
interests. 
“Cc. §.,” St. Louis: (1) American Car and 
Foundry common cannot be regarded as an invest- 
ment. While business is prosperous it may con- 


” 


| tinue to pay its dividends, but I doubt if it will do 





| in when I married you, 





so during periods of depression. (2) The stock 
of the Federal Supply Company of Chicago can 
hardly be classed with investment securities. 
(3) With such a small surplus income you would 
be unwise to speculate. Better put your money 
safely out at interest, in a savings bank, until you 
have ace umulated something. 

“Copper,” New Haven: The retirement of the 
Amalgamated and a number of other leading com- 
panies from the Copper Producers’ Association, 
which has heretofore furnished statistics of the 
copper production of the country, is based on the 
statement that foreign producers do not make their 
aggregate production a matter of publicity, month 
by month, as our domestic producers have done. 
In other words, our big copper companies want 
still further to conceal their condition from the 
public. 
of a bill by Congress to compel the publication of 
regular reports by the industrial trusts, that I have 
seen. 

‘‘Banker,” Nashville: (1) The revelation that 
the Gates sy ndicate bought Louisville and Nash- 


| ville for the purpose of increasing its div idends and 


then unloading the stocks ought not to shock any- 
one. This is precisely what other Wall Street 
financiers, who hold their heads a good deal higher 
than Mr. Gates, have done and are doing. They 
are not in the Street for their health. (2) I would 
pay no attention to the circular offering higher 
prices for the mining shares. The offer is not 





For Coughs and Colds, children take Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption without objection. 


Stella—‘‘I will never be a poor man’s 
wife.”’ 

Bella—‘‘ Well, I suppose you will be 
some poor man’s wife.”’ 


_ AFTER a test of forty years connoisseurs pronounce 
it the best : Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. 


Mrs. Prissims—‘‘Oh, but I got taken 
[ 1 you wretch!’ 
Mr. Prissims—“‘ Yes; out of the cold.”’ 





Ust BROWN’S Cam =r Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEET 25 cents a jar. 





Every Piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be found 
strictly as represented, and warranted. 


This is the best argument for the passage | 
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SANITARY 
ANTISEPTIC 
DISINFECTANT 











SOAP 








it is invaluable. 
home.’’ 





= 


‘‘For general household use, especially in the sick room, 
Lifebuoy Soap ought to be in every 


CH Le. Ge I 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED—NEW YORK OFFICES 






THE DOCTOR'S 
OPINION IS 
VALUABLE 














made in good faith. This is a new scheme of 
sharpers to enable them to manipulate cheap stocks 
by pretending to bid higher prices for them than 
they can be sold at. 

“G. W.,” New York: Subscriptions to Lesiir’s 
WEEKLY are received for three months for one 
dollar. (2) I do not care to advertise them. The 
morning papers are full of their advertisements, 
most of them offering tips. (3) Since the control 
of Reading has passed to Vanderbilt and Pennsyl- 
vania interests, the common has not been regarded 
as such a promising speculation, but it is the lead- 
ing anthracite coal road and readily responds to 
manipulation, though it is apparently a good ways 
from dividends. It looks as if the market should 
have further liquidation before it will be on a safe 
purchasing plane. (4) W. E. Woodend & Co., 
25 Broad Street, deal in fractional lots. 

**Railroader,”’ Cleveland: 
at your statement. There are a good many others 
who believe that much of the talk in the news- 
papers, of the inability of the railroads to handle 
freight accumulated at Chicago, Pittsburg, and 
other centres, is sent out as a cover for the higher 
freight charges that the railways are making. When 
shippers are confronted by the alternative of higher 
freight rates or no transportation, they will accept 
the higher rates, of course. Disclosure of the 
method by which thousands of car-loads of coal 
were left unloaded in the vicinity of New York, 
right under the noses of the suffering poor, put 
an end to what was clearly an effort to maintain 
high prices for coal by making the supply as scanty 
as _Possible ‘ 

“B.,” Washington: You should address me at 
Lesuir’s W EEKLY, not Harper’s. I have no con- 
nection with the latter. (1) Manhattan is closely 
held by speculative promoters, who believe they 
can repeat with it their Operation with Metropolitan 
which was sky-roc ineted to an altogether unwar- 
ranted price. On its 4 per cent. dividends, Man- 
hattan has been selling high enough, but the share- 
holders have just leased it to the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, on a guarantee of 6 per 
cent. dividends and an additional 1 per cent. if 
earned. The increase in capital stock is to be 
from $48,000,000 to $60,000,000. The value of 
these rights and the higher dividends, it is believed, 
will give the stock higher quotations. I would not 
sell Manhattan if I had it 

‘T.,” Burlington, Vt.: I have no doubt that 
the largest interests in the market, those having 
stocks to sell and representing big syndicate opera- 
tions, are doing all they can to sustain prices. 
They made a tremendous effort to do this during 
the closing days of the year, when the scarcity 
of loanable funds was most severely felt. Now 
that money is somewhat easier, with a little inflow 
of currency from the West and South, these large 
interests are still holding up the market. Their 
main fear is a drain on our funds to meet foreign 
demands. The gratifying increase shown by our 
exports may offset our heavy foreign obligations 
for a time at least and stave off exports of gold, 
but what we owe we must eventually pay and I 
still believe that the market will have to undergo 
extensive liquidation this year, in spite of the 
herculean efforts that are making to hold it up. 

New York, January 22, 1903 JASPER. 


I am not surprised | 















THE UNION PACIFIC 


1S KNOWN AS 


ty T he Overland R oute 






























































PETRIFIED FOREST, ARIZONA 


First See 
America 


Particularly Great South- 
west and California, on the 
Santa Fe. 

Titanic chasms, petrified 
forests, sky-high peaks, pre- 
historic ruins, Pueblo Indians, 
giant redwoods, and old mis- 
sions. 

Travel on the luxurious 
California Limited. 


The California tour described 
in our books; mailed for 1oc in 


stamps. Address General Pas- 
se congas Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 





SCROLL 
SAWYER 


On receipt of 15 eenta I 
will send, eg the 
pattern of this . 
shelf ttracket ize it 
over 80¢ beautiful Minia 
ture Designs for Seroll 
Sawing. and my ILLus- 
Catalogue of 
Saws, Lathes 
Woods, Small 
Fancy Hinges, 
Catches, Clock Move- 
ments, etc.; or send 6 
eents for Catalogue and 
Miniature Designs. 
A. H. POMEROY, 
DEPARTMENT A, 
98 Asylum Street, 
HarTFORD, Conn. 
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AND IS THE ONLY DIRECT 
LINE TO ALL PRINCIPAL 
WESTERN POINTS.3 333 






Via Omaha 
THE UNION PACIFIC IS 


204 miles shorter to . Salt Lake City 
278 miles shorter to . San Francisco 
278 miles shorter to 

358 miles shorter to . .. Portland 


12 hours quicker to Salt Lake City 
16 hours quicker to San Francisco 
16 hours quicker to . . 

16 hours quickerto ... 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE. 















Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Portland 











Electric Lighted Trains Dail i 
— nt dt et ed 

Full information cheerfully 

E. L. LOMAX, G. P. @ T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 








furnished on application to 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Without Medicine 


9,000 Persons Permanently Cured 
by Magic Foot Drafts Last Year. 
They Will Cure You. 


Trial Pair FREE on Approval to Any- 
body. Try Them. 


The Drafts cured Mrs. W. D. Harriman, 
wife of Judge Harriman, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

They cured Carl C. Pope, U. 5S. 
sioner at Black River Falls, Wis., 
matic Gout. 

They cured severe rheumatism of the arms, 
neck and back for T. C. Pendleton, Jackson, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Casper Vahrsdorfer, Jackson, Mich.. 
70 years old, was cured in a few weeks, after 
suffering for 30 years. 

The Drafts cured James Gilbert, Locomotive 
Dept., Mich. Cent. R. R., Jackson, Mich.. 
after 27 years of pain. 

They cured Dr. Van Vleck, Jackson, Mich , 
and he is now using them in his practice. 

Letters from these persons and many others 
are reproduced in our new booklet on rheumatism 
—also sent free with the trial pair of Drafts. 


Commis- 
of Rheu- 


resoe eam 4, 





Send no money —we only ask your name —and we 
will send you, prepaid, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts. 
If you are satisfied with the relief they, give you, then 
send us One Dollar. If not, don’t send us acent. We 
know there’s comfort and happiness in every pair, and 
we want you to have them; that’s why we are willing 
to take our pay after the work is done. 

The dratts are worn on the soles of the feet, but they 
cure rheumatism in every part of the body by drawing 
out and absorbing the poison from the system, besides 
greatly benefiting the general health. I'ry them - 
Free. Write to-day to Magic Foot Draft Co., R ¥ 31 
Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 

ists. If not at yours, will send 

ttle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 


Cel, Cet atnt 


Dept.K,60 Prince Street, NEW YORK 

























by old and well-known 


WANTED 


lished 1871) good live men in every state to travel several 


counties selling tobacco and cigars. Salary for full time 
or good commission side line. No experience necessary. 
Steady work and promotion. 


J. H. COSBY & BRO., DANVILLE, VA. 








THE 
Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac R. R. 


AND 
Washington Southern R’y 


Form the Link Connecting the 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Chesapeake & Ohio R’y 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Seaboard Air Line R’y 
and Southern R’y 

Between All Points, via Richmond, Va. 


W. P. TAYLOR - Traffic Manager 














| inclosed, as a personal 
| advisable. 


| the 


manufacturing firm (Estab- | 


| winners. 





LESLIE'S 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTION — Tite department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lesiie’s Weexty. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
reply is sometimes deemed 
Address “ Hermit,’”’ Lestie’s WEEKLY, | 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York.] | 


ie 
stimulate the business of their organiza- 
Here, for instance, is the official 
publication of the Improved Order Hepta- | 
type of | 
months.” This | 
a grand 
total of deposits, securities, certificates, 
and so forth, of $342,500. This looks large | 
on paper, in big type, but how insignificant 
it is alongside the magnificent figures of the 


IS amusing to read the literature that 
some of the fraternal orders send out to 


tions. 
sophs making a declaration in big 


the “ Result 
“result” 


of seventeen 
shows that the order has 


great, strong, old-line companies, whose re- | 
ceipts in one day, for one company, sur- | 
pass the entire total cf the “improved 
order” to which I have just referred. It 
is unfortunate that so many intelligent per- 
sons still believe that they receive security 
as well as benefit by membership in frater- | 
nal orders. I do not disparage the social | 
advantages of the orders, but thesé can be | 
obtained in many organizations not engaged 
in the life-insurance business. Perhaps those 
who patronize the fraternal orders, simply 
in the hope of securing temporary insur- | 
ance, ought not to be blamed, but they are 
short-sighted, for the failure of an assess- 
ment organization wipes out all that has 
contributed. A moderate 
circumstances would do much better to use 
his surplus funds from year to year in the 


been man in 


purchase of a policy, however small, in one 
of the strongest of the old-line companies, 
realizing that, whatever might befall him, 
the policy would always have value, a value 
that would increase from year to year in 
proportion to the amount expended. — Life 
insurance ought temporary 
matter. It ought to be certain and secure. 
That is its primary purpose. 

‘“*H.,”’ New Orleans 
you by 


not to be a 


An illustration will be sent 
a reliable agent very shortly 
,”’ Camillus, N. Y Four dollars received 
You are on the preferred list for one year. Answet 
by letter 

““K.,” Albany, N. ¥ (1) Your difficulty with 
Northwestern Mutual raises a legal question 
which should be answered by a competent lawyer 
(2) Yes, if in good health 

*O. E.,”’ New York: I have no doubt the com- 
pany would oblige you if it considers the policy 
worth it. Why not make application directly to it 
It always treats its policy-holders fairly 

“H. P. W.”: I would not advise insurance in 
any of the new-fangled companies. You cannot 
afford to experiment with an experiment It is 
better always and in everything to trade with a 
well-established dealer. No stamp 

*'W.,” Hillsboro, Md.: I do not believe that any 
such opening as you anticipate will come through 
the course you speak of in the Home Correspond- 
ence School of Philadelphia. The great controlling 
minds in all kinds of business are born, not made, 
and salaries of $25,000 are not to be won by a single 
year’s hard work. Practical, rather than technical 
instruction, is specially required in the calling you 
speak of 

“C..”” Milford, Mass.: The Union Central, of 
Cincinnati, according to report for 1901, paid to 
its policy-holders a little over two and a quarter 
million dollars and used for actual expenses of 
management over $1,350,000, which looks like a 
pretty heavy percentage expense. I do not re- 
gard its endowment policies as any better than 
those offered by companies doing a much larger 
business. No stamp 


Set: 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 





Lesuir’s WEEKLY was the first publication in | 


the United States to offer prizes for the best work 
of amateur photrenphers. We offer a prize of 
five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competi- 
tion to be based on the originality of the subject 
and the perfection of the photograph. Preference 
will be given to unique and original work and for 
that which bears a special relation to news events. 
We invite all amateurs to enter this contest. 
Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
with a ae for their return. All photographs en- 
tered in the contest and not prize-winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed 
dollar will be paid for each photograph we ma 

use. No copyrighted photographs will > received, 
nor such as have been published or offered else- 


, and one 


accepted will utilized as soon as possible. Con- 
testants should be patient. No writing except the 
name and address of the sender should appear on 
th back of the photograph except when letter post- 
age ‘s paid, and in every instance care must be 
taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photo- 


graphs must be entered by the makers. Silver 
paper with a glossy finish should be used when pos- 
sible. 


. Mat-surface pow is not suitable for repro- 
duction. Photographs entered are not always used. 
They are oubiest to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic 
contest. Preference is always given to pictures of 
recent current events of importance, for the news fea- 
ture is one of the chief elements in ing the prize- 
e contest is open to all readers of 
en Se, whether ees or not. si 
. B—Communicatione should be specifically ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fijth Avenue, New 
York.” When the map A not be y given, commu- 
eti go . ie’s Magazine,” or 

having no ection with Lesiin’s 





hidanéte, 





other p 
WEEKLY. 





PISO’S CURE 
URES WHERE ALL ELSI 
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CONSUME 


| where. Ment, Photcerapne are received, and those | 
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Pabst beer 





January 29, 1903 


Is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops — never permitted 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 











Excursions 
To California 


Personally 
Conducted 











The tourist parties which leave over our road 
every week for California are popular for just one 
reason—the great care and individual attention 
paid to our guests. Men are very carefully selected 
to act as special conductors of these parties. 
They must have thorough knowledge to make 
them capable servants of those who join us, and 
they must have the tact and temperament which 
will make them personally acceptable to the 
passenger. I know perfectly well that, if you are 
going to California, and wish to go comfortably, 
but economically, our Personally Conducted 
Excursion parties are just what you want. 
Will you not kindly consult your nearest ticket 
agent about them, or write me for particulars? 








P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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WATCH GIVEN 


Stem wind and set, American move- 
ment, only ¥% inch th.ck, equal in 
appearance to a watch gUaran- 
teed for 20 years. Quick train, 
240 beats per minute,runs acto 
36 hours with one winding 
Hour, minute, second hands. 
Every watch timed, tested, 
regulated ani guaranteed, 












elry to sell at 10 cents ea h. 
When sold send us the §2and we 
will send youthe atove-descrited 
watch ARBSOLUTFLY FREF. You 
also become a shareholder in our Companv and get. part cf our 
Profits in Cash. Write today. ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
Reward to anyone who will show that we do not doas we say. 


Union Watch Company, $1 Roy St., ~* Attleboro, Mass. 


ORPHINE 


OPIUM LAUDANUM 
ano LIQUOR HABITS 


The only method absolutely and positively free from all 
pain, nervousness and distress at all stages. (ontinue 
your regular work every day. Your own household need 
not know youare on treatment. No substitution, but a thor- 
ough lasting cure. Write to-day for free trial treatment 
and sealed booklet to DR. PURDY, Reom 65 Mitch- 
ell Bldg, Mouston, Texas. 





Send name and address and 
we Will send 20 pieces of jew- | 


address George W 
E 


BLANK BOOKS 


FINDLER 
121 Nassau Street, 


All kinds kept in stock 
and made to order by 


& WIBEL, 


New York. 





Golden Gate Tour. 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Tue first Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 


conducted Tour to California for the present sea- 
son will leave New York and Philadelphia on the 


Golden Gate Special, January 29, going via 
Kansas City and 
An entire month may be spent 
The Golden Gate Special 


cago, 
and San Diego 
on the Pacific 
will leave San 
March 3, 


Springs, 


Coast 


Colorado 


Francisco, 
stopping at Salt 
Springs 


hi- 
Paso to Los Angeles 


returning, Tuesday, 
Lake City, Glenwood 
and Denver. Rate 


$300 from all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


east of 


Pittsburg, covering all expenses of rail- 


road transportation, side trips in California, and 
berth and meals going and returning on the special 


train. No 


cluded 
months, 


but when 


hotel expenses in ia j 
Tickets are good for return within nine 


not used 


California are in- 


returning on the 


Golden Gate Special they cover transportation only. 
For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents, or 


Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 


senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 


enn. 











AINSLEES 

















A MAGAZINE 
CLEVER FICTION 


of 






















12 


175 
250 


and minds. 






















of Ainslee’s during 1903: 


SHORT STORIES, 
over, with many bright, entertaining essays 
and special articles on interesting subjects. 


DURING 1903 WILL GIVE ITS READERS FOR $1.50 


COMPLETE NOVELS, always new, always read- 
able, as much so as any book 


POEMS, grave and gay, appealing to all moods 


none better 


Here are the names of some of the famous authors whose 
work will provide a feast of wit and fancy in the pages 


in your 


the world 







library. 














MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 




















ROBERT S. HICHENS, 
H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


LILIAN BELL 


JULIEN GORDON 
CAROLINE DUER 


HARRY THURSTON PECK TOM MASSON CAROLYN WELLS 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS E.F. BENSON RICHARD BURTON 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON ARLO BATES EDGAR SALTUS 


ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD DOROTHY DIX MARIE MANNING 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX JACK LONDON ROBERT LOVETSIAN 
JOSEPHINE DIXON S. E. KISER LLOYD OSBOURNE 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


ELIZABETH DUER 
JOAQUIN MILLER 





























LONDON 


Ainslee Magazine Co. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 












PARIS 

















January 29, 1903 


THERE IS CHARACTER TOA CIGARETTE 











Also tone and individuality. 

A made-to-order cigarette has just 
the tone a purchaser desires — 
they are made to suit. 

A shop cigarette may please — for 
awhile. 

We are the only firm making cig- 
arettes 1o order. 

There is a difference between a cig- 
arette made to order and one with 
a monogram on. 

We make them to order and do the 
marking without extra charge. 
The cigarette is made to order as, 

well as the monogram. 


There is more to this ‘“‘ cigarette 
story ’’—a postal card will put you 
in touch with all there is good in 
a cigarette — our cigarettes — 
Pinkus Brothers’ cigarettes. 


Samples, 20c. 
50 ‘igarettes, $1 00> Unmarked 
100 " 2.00 


PINKUS BROTHERS, 


SUITE 14, 


56 New Street, New York City. 





Telephone 
829 Broud 


LESLIE’S 
Natural Wealth of Honduras. 


CCORDING TO our consul at Puerto 
Cortez, Honduras, Mr. Alger, the op- 
portunities for investment and the ex- 
tension of American trade in that Central 
American republic are more promising 
than many might be led to suppose. Mr. 
Alger says that there has been but one 
revolution in Honduras during the last 
sixteen years and one outbreak, which 
did not amount to much. The principal 
wealth of 
deposits. There are but few sections that 
do not show veins of silver, and many that 
earry gold as well. There are hundreds 
of mines lying idle, the products of which 
have assayed from 100 to 300 ounces of 
silver to the ton and contained on an aver- 
age ten per cent. of gold. Rubber, bana- 
nas, coffee, tobacco, and other valuable 
agricultural products can be safely, con- 
veniently, and profitably raised. Graz- 
ing lands are cheap and easily acquired, 
and are remarkably well adapted to the 
purpose, being crossed in all directions by 
streams of pure, clear water. Property 
is inviolable and only Congress may im- 
pose taxes. The civil law recognizes no 
distinction between natives and foreigners. 
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FAKE PICTURE RECENTLY WORKED OFF ON A LONDON NEWSPAPER. 


Fake Picture Deccives a London Paper 


ONEST NEWSPAPERS which do so 
much to expose the fraudulent prac- | 
tices of evil men are themselves occasionally | 
liable to be deceived and defrauded. The 
Philadelphia North American is prosecuting 
a correspondent which sent it a false and 
libelous item of alleged news. In so doing, 
that highly respectable paper is acting for 
the good of both the community and all 





other journals. It now looks as if the 
Illustrated London News also should set out 
to punish somebody; for it, too, appears to 
have been victimized by a “fakir.” Its 
issue of December 6th last contained a | 
graphic picture entitled “Capping a burn- 

ing oil-well.”’ This represents a huge bell- 


like device fitted at the end of the arm of a 
crane mounted on a car, which is being 
pushed by workmen along a railroad track 
toward a flaming “ gusher.’”’ The idea con- 
veyed is that the bell is to be dropped over 
the mouth of the well, like an extinguisher, 
thus quenching the flames. A reliable cor- 
respondent, living in the Beaumont (Tex.) 
oil region, informs us that the picture is 
purely imaginative and that no such 
method was ever used or even thought of 
by practical men who put out oil-well fires. 


While no blame can attach to our pjctorial 


contemporary for being thus taken in, it is 
to be hoped that it can obtain some 
redress. 





Fine Opening for Dentists. 


THE statement that there are “ openings” 
for American dentists in the island of Mada- 
gascar is not a hollow joke, as some might | 
take it to be, but a real fact. At present there 
is but one competent practitioner on the 
whole island, and the people are sufficiently 
modernized to need and to appreciate good 
dental work when they can get it. The | 
Governor-General of Madagascar, in reply | 
to a letter on the subject, says that any 
dentist wishing to settle in the island 


| would not have to undergo an examination, 


apply for a French diploma, or be subjected 
to any particular formality, except that hé 
would be under the control of the board of 
health in all that concerns his professional 
status. He would have to pay the license, 
which, for Tamatave, the chief city, is $10 
per annum. Assurance is also given that 
any American coming to Madagascar would 
receive a hearty welcome from the author- 
ities and every attention in facilitating busi- 
ness. This should attract many young 
dentists to the island. 


Honduras lies in its mineral | 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


HENRY B. STOKES, - 


President. 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization and Amount Now Held 
For Their Benefit. 


$67, 192,735.22 


RECEIPTS IN 1902. 





For Premiums cbaeepesatenceea 
For Interest and Rents Be eee 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1902. 


For claims by death, and matured endowments........ 
Return to Policy holders (dividends, annuities and surrendered outta ies 


Total Payments to Policyholders.... 


Taxes, Commissions and all other expenses ..................4. 


ASSETS JANUAPY ist, 1903. 
United States and other Bonds owned by Company 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien......... 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds 
Real Estate owned by Company 


Loans and Liens on Policies in force.... 


Cash in Bank and on hand... 


Net Deferred Premiums and Premiums i: in 1C ourse of Cc ollection. 
Interest due and accrued, and all other assets................... 


RS oe PEE Le eee e $2,254,266.35 


eee Phaeh bineas 872,253.03 
$3,126,519 


$1,445,250.23 
297,446.82 


wkehbkeb beseos $1,742,697.05 
945,700.09 


$2,688,397.14 


(hi meena eee $3,543,648.75 
6,146,210.00 
834,024.04 
4,955,283.15 
1,232,201.73 
146,605.23 
256,661.08 
286,556.74 


$17,401,190.72 


LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve (as Computed by New York Insurance Department)........ $15,271,779.00 
II Se A ek in ea a 145,077.04 
FUND TO PROVIDE FOR POSSIBLE DEPRECIATION IN ASSETS..... 100,000.00 


Surplus $1 


,884,334.68 


$15,516,856.04 


We, the undersigned, a Committee elected by the Board of Directors of the Manhattan Life Insurance 


Company to examine the accounts of the Company, 


hereby certify that we have carefully examined in 


detail the assets of the Company, and that they are correctly shown in the foregoing statement. The 
liabilities shown include the reserve on policies in force as calculated and certified to by the New York 


Insurance Departmcat. 
N. F. PALMER, 


EDWARD S. RAPALLO, 


WALTER C. STOKES, 


SIMEON FORD. \ Committee. 


Tota! Insurance in force $67,519,305.00 


GAIN IN SURPLUS, GAIN 


GAIN IN ASSETS, 


IN INSURANCE WRITTEN, 
GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


GAIN IN INCOME. 













SEVEN KINDS 


HARTFORD NEW 





Master thinks Im a dandy 
at mixing cocktails.” 


YO 


Pour over lumps of tce, strain and serve 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 





can do it 
just as well 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


YORK LONDON 








Gray Hair Restored. 






Restores Gray, Streaked, Faded or 


Moustache rere +« Gives 
any shade from LI rown to 
Blact. Does not way or rub off. 
-* Contains no poisons, and is not stic — 
ark. norgreasy. Will dye a sampleof 
hair free. Send a stamped and addressed enve! pps. 
To convince you we will send you a Trial size for 
postpaid. larg- size (eight times as much) 50 cents. 10¢ 
IFIC TRADING CO., 355 Nichols Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


““WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” | 


Bleached Hair, Eyebrows, Beard or | 





and pictures by Reming- 
ton, Smedley, Castaigne, 
Hutt, and other well- 
known artists are in a 
beautiful little book, tell- 
ing of a novel monthly 
wares for more 
than $3,000 | in prizes. 





Copyright 1902 by 
Collier's Weekly 


The contest is open to ag ty e: without 
or the 


cost. Send 4 cents in stamps book to 








The Lion’s Mouth, 419 West 13th St., New York 








A YSELF CURED oionc aadicted to 


SRLAUDAl AGM, 2 y £.om™ 
harmiess wens Cure. Address 
Mrs. Mary S. Baldwin, P.”0. Box 1212, Chicago, Il. 














Via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. 
Fast Vestibule Night train with through 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free 
Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car Service 
enroute. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. 
and connecting lines. 








A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 5 


Ca 
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e PRUDENTIAL 
ba) HAS THE 
, a 7 STRENGTH OF 
: tet ’ GIBRALTAR 


ra AT al we) 





Investors Look for Dividends. 


So do holders of participating policies in 


s 
A DOUBTFUL SIGN e ru en 1a 
SUSIE JACKSON (ecstatically)—‘*Oh, mudder! I's shuah | 


Absalom lubs me, ’cause when he presses me toe his bosom I kin 
feel his heart t’robbin’ violently.”’ 


Mrs. JACKSON — ‘*Humph! Am yo’ shuah it ain’t his dol- oa THEY GET TH EM TOO. 


lar watch yo’ feel t’robbin’? I got fooled dat way mahsaif on 
youah fadder.”’ 














In addition, they have the advantage of 
absolutely Guaranteed Life Insurance. 


ge BR MTS FF Aves 
are Eis ae sites 


Write for particulars of Policies, Dept. s 


Established 1823. BI] THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


WILSON | or Ane 
| JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 
President NEWARK, N. J. 
WHISKEY. 


That’s Ail! | 
THE WILSON DISTILLING Co. Impure Blood, Pimples, +. 


6. cna ae ae Tetter, Eczema and Acne s 


Raich eee. || TS SeORMERS HRADS THE 
y 4 ERS sold in America to-day. 
CARBONIC, ARTIFICIAL VICHY, LIST OF THE HIGHEST 


f SELTERS, CLUB SODA, Etc., GRADE PIANOS 
#. are also put up in bottles for out of 
town delivery, and can be sent by freight 
or express to any part of the United 
"| States. Orders to 


CARL H. SCHULTZ, Price, $1.00, express paid 


Tel. 142 Madison Sq. 430-444 First Ave., N. Y | 
Fe ee etescaees SULP is pure sulphur in liquid SULPHUME 
| LUO tte» cee anual A GLASS OF WATER MAKE A8 WVISORATIOG AND HEAL HF UL 
" : : ’ DRINK 


discovery. Sulphur heretofore was Z, <S- MATURE’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Sohmer Building, Only salesroom | Considered insoluble. Sulphume when & 
in Greater New | taken internally, and applied loti 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. ys Gees eS eae 
is are: : will cure any skin disease. 


SULP can be taken at home, having all the advantages (and 
The .. lub Wo man LPHUME SATHS more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle 
of Sulphume makes ten strong sulphur baths 
The Official Organ of the General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs. It contains all official news, SULPHUME SOAP ‘5 the only soap in the world made with liquefied Sulphur. 
and has departments of Club Study, Parlia- : That is why it is aGenuine Sulphur Soap. It stops itching 
mentary Usage, Current Events, U.S. Daugh- ie . . 

ters of 1812, and State Federation News from all and all skin irritations, softens and whitens the skin, and has no equal for the toilet 


parts of the country, besides articles from leading - 3 4 
aaiduidien on revel Ad of qenavel tafarent to clube. or bath. Prices: Perfumed soap, 25c. a cake; Unperfumed, 1l5c.acake. Will mail 


trial cake upon receipt of price. 
‘$i. 00 a Year. Sample Copy Free. piv is nl seg SOAP 1% the perfection of soaps for shaving. It is 
| HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor and Publisher a perfect antiseptic, prevents rash breaking 
91 Bedford Street, | BOSTON out, cures and prevents all contagious skin diseases, gives a creamy lather and is 
soothing to the skin. 


G00 INCOMES} MADE SULPHUME LITTLE LIVER PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and 
i ‘BS and 30 per cent bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. Price, 25c. 


commission off. SULPHUME BOOK FREE-—In it you will find solid facts about the care of the 


CECONOMICAL. 33° | skin and blood. 


a a G te pogo merk ved bows Be sure this signature NM, Aron is oneach package of Sulphume 
FIREFLY PENS. ay “— pte phe a — Preparations, otherwise it 1s not genuine. 

: merican Tea 
31-33 Vesey St , NewYork. Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his jobber, without 
THEY GIVE CHARACTER TO ons ES . Rewver 


ONE’S WRITING al 289. | _ extra charge to you 
MANUFACTURED BY ‘The KAISERIN (No. Ger. SULPHUIE CHEMICAL CO., Suite 151. 337 Broadway, New York 


ORMISTON & GLASS, LONDON. Lloyd). Chartered to take our | LYMAN, SONS & CO., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 


CONTRACTOR§ To H. M. GOVERNMENT. parties ONLY, like a yacht to MED- | ue 


Boxes 25 cts. and $1.00, from all Stationers. ITERRANEAN and the ORIENT 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., N. Y. Sara ills nen ad aes, | W¥ BARKER CO. TROY. NY. LONDON (ENGLAND). 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES. Dining Saloon. | LINEN BSS THE LANGHAM HOTE ::. 


MOR Py INE and LIQUOR HABITS. CURED. NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in - ; PORTLAND PLACE. ‘ 
Thousands having failed else- , vel. i nrivaled iti t t fR t Street. 
obnek hae faved be we. World’s Travel. For particulars apply to = eo E BEST ie = wn abe ty f po evikoe 

Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio | FRANK C. CLARK, 111 B’way, New York | BUY THEM. : 

Att Mopern AppoinTMENTS. MopERATE TARIFF. 


New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World, 
































are permanently cured by 






























































